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this summer 


Langston Hughes 


Tits is not a travel tour in the or- 
dinary sense; it is an opportunity to 
gain first-hand knowledge, under gifted 
leadership, of one of the most interest- 
ing questions of the day. The itinerary 
has been planned by educational ex- 
perts to afford unusual opportunities 


To Study the Art and Literature 


of National Minorities 
Members of the group will sail from 
New York on July 3rd and using Mos- 
cow as a starting point, will visit the 
various sections of the Soviet Union 
where the folk-ways and culture of the 
interesting minority racial groups can 
be studied to best advantage. Meet- 
ings and discussions with eminent 
Soviet writers and artists will be part 
of the program. The group will be back 
in New York on August 3!st. 
For full particulars on this and other unusual tours 
for groups and individuals, write for booklet “O.” 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc. 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephones: GRamercy 7-3284-3285 


TRAVEL SPECIALISTS 


We invite correspondence from any one who 
is thinking of taking an ocean voyage or any 
extended journey. Profit by our experience in 
arranging transportation. Our service cost you 
nothing and may add immeasurably to the 
pleasures of your trip. Make our office your 
headquarters when you visit New York City. 


MANHATTAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
2304 Seventh Ave. (at | 35th St.) New York, N.Y. 
Charles A. R. McDowell Adolph Slaughter 
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St. Augustine’s College 


Founded 1867 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


by the Southern Association of Colleges and the 
North Carolina State Department of Education, 
leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., including : : : 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State cial Workers are connected with 
High School Teachers’ certificates. the College. 
THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited ' A College Preparatory Depart- 


ment, Training School for Nurses 
i and School for Religious and So- 


For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY || TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


e Approved by Great Educational Agencies and Leading 


A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Contry. 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. UNEXCELLED LOCATION 


and M. S. Degrees STRONG FACULTY 
. SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and ons 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 


For Bulletin, Address THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


THE REGISTRAR Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


KON 


For further information address 


Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
COURSES 
Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


GOOD PAYING JOBS FOR TRAINING NEGROES 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation 
for the special problems which confront social 
workers in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
Continues forging its way to front. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 


Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary 


Three important recent achievements put Wiley 
as many stages forward in its progress: 
Completion of drive for first $300,000 on $600,000 

endowment. 
Cift of $10,000 for remodeling and enlarging library 

to accommodate 25,000 voiumes and 150 persons. 
Full recognition by American Medical Association. 
Wiley now draws students from 20 different States. 
Offers courses in Liberal Arts, Home Economics Com- 

merce, Music, Beauty Culture, Physical Education. 
Extra-curricular activities include Debating, Drama- 
tics, Athletics, Music, Fraternities, Sororities. 


For further information, write 


M. BOGAN, President 


Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 
For information write: 


H. L. McCRORY, President 
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Training School for Teachers 


STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 
Two-Year Curriculum: 

Primary, Intermediate—-State Certificates 


Four-Year Curriculum: 

Elementary Education— B.S. Degree 
Four-Year Curriculum: 

Home Economics—B.S. Degree 
Four-Year Curriculum: 


Industrial Arts—B.S. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard tour-year high school 
required for admission. 
For further informaticn and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 


THE PRESIDENT 


When you are away from 
home you will appreciate 
the accommodations at the 


HARLEM BRANCH 
Y.M.C.A. 
New York City 


even if you are fussy 


“YZFOOF 


Spiritual Warmth — Comfort — Hospitality, 


24 Hours Each Day. 
180 WEST 135th STREET 
Y. M. C. A. NEW YORK CITY | 


Virginia Union University 
VIRGINIA 


Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR TRAINING 
ALL INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
* 


For information address 


THE PRESIDENT 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 


COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B. 


and B.S. degrees. 


RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 


Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
Medical Association, University of 
. E. Church. 
siti: ighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
elds. 
DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 


church and recreational workers. 
For information address: 


EDWARD N. NELSON. Registarar 


offers 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
IN VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Leading to a Bachelor of Science Degree 


Agriculture Home Economics 
Business Music 
Education Mechanical Industries 


Leading to a Diploma 


Commercial Dietectics Nurse Training 


HIGH SCHOOL 


A Four Year Accredited High School Offering Special- 
ized Vocational Courses Leading to Diplomas. 
Forty-one Different Trades Are Offered for 
Men and Women. 


For further information address: 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
ALBERT L. TURNER, Registrar 
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°Hlorizons 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


Au that remains of the Pharaohs’ might are the pyramids in the sand; 


The imperial Tamerlane’s sway is at rest in his tomb at Samarcand ; 
Though Homer sang and Sappho loved and Paris knew Helen’s kiss, 
The scroll of Greece is less than dust in the Acropolis ; 

Not Cicero, not Virgil, purple Caesar could keep Rome, 


The eagle of the forum no more screams the legions home ; 


Dido’s throne is in the sea, Carthage knows not Hamilcar, 
Hannibal's barbarians do not march with him to war; 

Where orators told greatness and proud ears were cocked to hear, 
The lizard feeds on insects and the weed points a bold spear; 
The pride of race, the boast of arms, the golden pomp that bore 


A million haughty banners is as dead as Elsinore. 


When Spartan and Athenian land and sea shook with their tread, 
No pilot signaled nsing storm, no warning word was said ; 

The Roman, sleek and soft and stupored by his rounded ease, 
Visioned no Goths upon his walls, no harbored enemies ; 

No winged Rameses as he gazed, with unsheathed eye at Ra, 


Could in his shining trappings sense he was a thing of straw. 


You guardians of our fire and air, you men of might and place, 
You cannot keep your perquisites save by our light and grace; 
Step down and share your gifts with us, parcel and divide 

The meat and drink of brotherhood, or lose all else beside. 


Lower strong lines from tower and wall and open wide the gate, 


And bid us enter in, your brothers, who impatient, stand and wait. 
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Do They Deserve a Chance? » » 


HALF A BAD CHANCE 
‘6 HE difference between the percentage 
of Negroes who are able to find work 
and the percentage of white relief re- 
cipients who get jobs explains why 21.7 per 
cent of the home relief population of New York 
City was found to be Negro recently, although 
but 5.1 per cent of the city’s population is 
Negro” is the revealing but not surprising state- 
ment made by Miss Charlotte E. Carr, executive 
director of the Emergency Relief Bureau of the 
City of New York. “The Negro,” Miss Carr 
concluded, “has about one half of a bad chance 
of getting a job.” 

Prosperity may be here but as yet it has not 
become very noticeable among Negroes in New 
York City or any other section of the country. 
The National Re-employment Service, created 
primarily to accelerate the return of men and 
women to private industry, has been in so far 
as Negro workers are concerned anything but 
effective. In New York City the files of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau list 35,000 employ- 
able Negroes in every occupational category 
save one and that, strange to say, is trained 
sleep-in domestic workers. The cost of emer- 
gency relief for Negroes in the Harlem area of 
New York City alone is at present over a million 
dollars a month, according to Miss Carr. And 
social workers see a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of Negroes on relief when various WPA 
projects now in process of liquidation are ended. 

Short-sighted public officials and indifferent 
employers evidently have failed to understand 
that the problems created by the economic de- 
pression cannot be solved along racial lines. 
Racial prejudice is always costly and in this in- 
stance the cost of neglect of Negro workers 
mounts to incredible and almost fantastic figures 
when calculated for the country as a whole. 

The question is so grave as to warrant special 
and immediate consideration on the part of the 


national government. It should be of particular 
concern to the Labor Department which must 


share the responsibility for the conditions which 
now exist throughout the nation. The prevailing 
practices of the Federal and State Employment 
Services toward Negro workers is open to severe 
criticism. For in most instances they have left 
the problem of employment of Negro workers 
to the few Negroes who staff segregated Negro 
offices in Negro communities, far removed from 
the channels of industrial employment. And if, 
as in many instances, there are no Negroes on 
the staffs no effort at all is made to return Negro 
workers to private employment. 

Self supporting citizens or publicly supported 
wards — which does America desire its Negro 
workers to be? 


A PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT 


E salute President Roosevelt for his 

appointment of William H. Hastie to 

the post of District Judge of the 
Virgin Islands. By this appointment the Chief 
Executive of the United States of America has 
removed one of the taboos which have dogged 
the Negro since Reconstruction. The abstract 
right to hold public office is guaranteed to the 
Negro by virtue of his citizenship, and many 
Negroes have received Presidential appointments 
carrying no little responsibility. But it has gen- 
erally been understood that the federal judiciary 
was verboten to men of Negro blood, a sort of 
unwritten law having the force of a tradition 
that received its validity from the myth and 
dogma of Reconstruction. 


The fact that the appointment is to the Virgin 
Islands where the population is small and over- 
whelmingly Negro does not lessen its signifi- 
cance. The important fact is that a Negro has 
been charged with the administration of the 
laws and statutes of the United States govern- 
ment. It may be many years before a Negro is 
appointed to a like position on the mainland. 
But the precedent has been established and the 
way will not be as difficult as it would have been 
had not this appointment been made. 
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WILLIAM H. HASTIE 


Few appointees to the federal bench can 
boast of more thorough preparation for their 
duties. Even fewer can point to a collegiate and 
professional school record as brilliant as that of 
William H. Hastie, the  thirty-two-year-old 
Negro who has just been named District Judge 
of the Virgin Islands. 


He was an honor student in the Dunbar High 
School of Washington, D. C. At Ambherst, 
where he took his college work, he was elected 
president of Phi Beta Kappa honor society and 
was the ranking student of his class, the class 
of 1925. At the Harvard Law School he was 
elected to the Editorial Board of the Law Re- 
view, an honor conferred only upon disting- 
uished scholars. In 1930 he returned to Harvard 
and was awarded the degree of Doctor of Juris- 
prudence. 


William H. Hastie is probably the first Negro 
ever to be appointed to a federal judgeship, and 
his appointment by President Roosevelt was 
based strictly on his unquestioned merit. The 
appointment marks the establishment of a pre- 
cedent, the implications of which are far-reach- 
ing. It is a clear cut recognition of the Negro’s 
right to sit on the federal bench, a right here- 
tofore conceded only in theory. 

Judge Hastie will preside in two divisions of 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands—the 
divisions of St. Croix and St. Thomas. His ap- 
pointment is for a term of four years. His salary 
will be $10,000 a year. 


The ability of William H. Hastie came to the 
attention of Dr. Ernest Gruening, director of 
the Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
of the Department of the Interior, in which de- 
partment “Bill,” as he is known among his 
friends and associates, has been for several years 
an Assistant Solicitor. Dr. Gruening, one of the 
nation’s outstanding liberals, commended Hastie 


William H. Hastie 


for the appointment when it became known that 
the recess appointee, Judge George P. Jones of 
Minnesota, had declined to serve beyond the 
period of his appointment. 

Judge Hastie was born in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, the son of William Henry Hastie and 
Roberta Child Hastic. His family moved to 
Washington when he was still a youngster and 
the city of Washington has been his home all of 
his adult life, although he attended public schools 
both in Nashville and in Washington. A scholar 
by temperament and inclination, he neverthe- 
less has shown deep interest in the educational 
and social problems of his people and on numer- 
ous occasions has participated in stirring battles 
against threatened encroachments upon their 
civil liberties. 

President Roosevelt has made many note- 
worthy appointments but none, we venture to 
say, more deserving than the appointment of 
William H. Hastie as federal judge of the 


Virgin Islands. EB. A. G 
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Letter to a Friend 


« « « « « 


@ By JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON 


face of the thing he fights.” He spoke 

aloud to the empty room and dropped 
the pencil from his hand. Outside the grey rain, 
the branches of a sycamore and sparrows quar- 
reling in the wet gutters. Rain pouring down 
the brick alley and streaking the high wood 
fences. An old Negro crept by hauling a wagon 
full of wet slag. The young teacher stared 
around the cold room at the broken desks and 
cracked walls. 

. and the world is a jungle,” his friend 
had written,—‘“‘a long snarling between the 
white leopards and the black panthers. We must 
learn to be more quick and crafty. More fierce 
and less patient. We must seize on our share of 
the meat before it’s all gone. . .” Lang picked 
up his pencil and drew zigzag lines and faces 
across the paper and then began to write, 
slowly at first and then faster, his words racing 
in large loose letters across the sheet. 

“. . . and the world is a jungle,” his friend 
lives we are made aware we are different. —-I 
know it as well as any other Negro knows. I 
wait in line as you wait. I see lesser men served 
befere me, promoted before me. I sit in hot 
gallery seats and see actors so far away they 
look like small puppets squeaking. I go to the 
fifty cent hotels, the hog-liver restaurants. I’m 
paid less, expect less, receive less. Always and 
everywhere, I’m made aware of myself as a 
Negro,—-as something unique, set apart from 
other men. If I achieve anything it is surpris- 
ing, if I fail it was expected, if I slip off the 
sidewalk of the narrowly virtuous I am liable 
to instant and indiscriminate punishment. —I 
know all this. I’ve been aware of all this so long 
that I can speak without its setting my teeth 
on edge. —-BUT! . . .” He stopped and beat 
his hand impatiently on the paper as though 
the letter was made of spoken words shouted 
aloud to this invisible friend. —“‘But listen. —If 


a | THINK Dave has never really seen the 


you must speak in parables and metaphors I"! 
answer you in kind. —-The world is a jungle 
you say. But we have gone beyond that savage 


Poet, essayist, novelist! But America knows 
Josephine W. Johnson best as the author of 
"Now in November," a dramatic story of the 
Middle West. Miss Johnson, who lives in St. 
Louis, was recently elected a member of the 
Executive Board of the St. Louis Urban League. 


hour when the only meat was to him who killed 
first and kept it by claw and snarling. Your eyes 
are too blurry with bitterness to see the true face 
of the thing you fight. It is not a white leopard 
or a pink leopard or a spotted leopard who has 
robbed us of our food. It is an enormous and 
invisible tiger, Dave, —a tiger, race-less, color- 
less, creed-less, whom I shall call politely, The 
System, and whose parents were Greed and 
Chance. That’s the real robber and destroyer, 
Dave. And you don’t see him, you don’t hear 
him, and counting the stripes or tearing the 
white fur off of the nearest leopard never will 
get you that meat you want! —To hell with 
the metaphor for a moment. Let me write 
straight out before I quit. —-Write something 
I'll be sure of getting inside that hot skull of 
yours. Spend your time working to fight the 
cause of race hatred, —the drain-off in private 
profit, the web of finances, the ignorance that 
permits men to cheat and be cheated, the sabo- 
tage of potential plenty, the trap that’s got us 
all fast in its teeth. Quit fighting the wrong 
enemy, Dave. It’s not black panthers against 
white leopards. It’s all against the tiger. Remem- 
ber this, and don’t think you can go out hunting 
alone. It might be better to stay at home and 
raise a few herds yourself. Once the world’s got 
enough steaks to go around it won’t matter 
whether you're a lion or a leopard or a kanga- 
roo. It won’t matter whether your fur is black, 
white or purple. There'll be enough for all!” 


He stopped and folded the pages quickly. 
Crammed them into an envelope and sealed the 
flap. “A jungle, Dave?” he was thinking. “A 
jungle? Maybe you're right. But it’s men like 
you that keep us from shedding our wild old 
skins and walking upright in a land of corn. 
—And that’s what we’ve got to do!” 
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A Job in London 


« « «< 


@ By CLAUDE McKAY 


Pankhurst, the editor of the Workers’ 

Dreadnought. It happened thus. The Daily 
Herald, the organ of British organized labor and 
of the Christian radicals, had created a nationai 
sensation by starting a campaign against the 
French employment of black troops in the sub- 
jection of Germany. 

The headlines were harrowing : 

“Black Scourge in Europe,” “Black Peril on 
Rhine,” “Brutes in French Uniform,” ‘Sexual 
Horrors Let Loose by France,” “Black Menace 
of 40,000 Troops,” “Appeal to the Women of 
Europe.” 

The instigator of the campaign was the muck- 
raker E. D. Morel, famous for the sensational 
exposure of Belgian atrocities in the Congo. 
Associated with him was a male “expert” who 
produced certain “facts” about the physiological 
peculiarities of Afrian sex, which only a pru- 
rient-minded white man could find. 

Behind the smoke screen of the Daily Herald 
campaign there were a few significant facts. 
There was great labor unrest in the industrial 
region of the Rhineland. The Communists had 
seized important plants. The junkers were op- 
posing the Communists. The Social-Democratic 
government was impotent. The French marched 
in an army. The horror of German air raids and 
submarine warfare was still fresh in the mind 
of the British public. And it was not easy to 
work up and arouse the notorious moral righte- 
ousness of the English in favor of the Germans 
and against the French. Searching for a pro- 
paganda issue, the Christian radicals found the 
colored troops in the Rhineland. Poor black 
billy goat. 

I wrote a letter to George Lansbury, the 
editor, and pointed out that his black-scourge 
articles would be effective in stirring up more 
prejudice against Negroes. I thought it was the 
duty of his paper as a radical organ to enlighten 
its readers about the real reasons why the Eng- 
lish considered colored troops undesirable in 
Europe, instead of appealing indirectly to illo- 
gical emotional prejudices. Lansbury did not 
print my letter, but sent me a private note say- 
ing that he was not personally prejudiced 
against Negroes. I had no reason to think that 
Lansbury was personally prejudiced. The pre- 
vious summer, when colored men were assaulted 
by organized bands of whites in the English 
ports and their bedding and furniture hurled 


ig London I became acquainted with Sylvia 


72 


Here is an interesting chapter from Claude 
McKay's forthcoming autobiography — "A 
Long Way From Home,” in which the author of 
“Home to Harlem," "Banjo," and “Harlem 
Shadows," tells of his life from the time he left 
the happy isles in the Caribbean until he re- 
turned to America from Europe. 


into the streets and burned, Lansbury had en- 
ergetically denounced the action. But I didn’t 
consider the matter a personal issue. It was the 
public attitude of the Daily Herald that had 
aroused me. An English friend advised me to 
send the letter to Sylvia Pankhurst, who was 
very critical of the policies of the Daily Herald. 
I did, and Sylvia Pankhurst promptly printed 
my letter in her weekly, The Workers Dread- 
nought. 

Maybe I was not civilized enough to under- 
stand why the sex of the black race should be 
put on exhibition to persuade the English people 
to decide which white gang should control the 
coal and iron of the Ruhr. However, it is neces- 
sary to face the fact that prejudices, however 
reasonable they may be, are real—individual, 
national and racial prejudices. My experience of 
the English convinced me that prejudice against 
Negroes had become almost congenital among 
them. I think the Anglo-Saxon mind becomes 
morbid when it turns on the sex life of colored 
people. Perhaps a psychologist may be able to 
explain why. 

Sylvia Pankhurst must have liked the style of 
my letter, for she wrote asking me to call at her 
printing office in Fleet Street. I found a plain 
little Queen Victoria sized woman with plenty 
of long unruly bronze-like hair. There was no 
distinction about her clothes, and on the whole 
she was very undistinguished. But her eyes were 
fiery, even a little fanatic, with a glint of shrewd- 
ness. 

She said she wanted me to do some work for 
the Workers’ Dreadnought. Perhaps I could dig 
up something along the London docks from the 
colored as well as the white seamen and write 
from a point of view which would be fresh and 
different. Also I was assigned to read the foreign 
newspapers from America, India, Australia and 
other parts of the British Empire and mark the 
items which might interest Dreadnought read- 
ers. In this work I was assisted by one Comrade 
Vie. Comrade Vie read the foreign-language 
papers, mainly French and German. 

The opportunity to practice a little practical 
journalism was not to be missed. A little more 
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shooling, a few more lessons—learning some- 
thing from everything—keeping the best in my 
mind for my creative work. 

The association with Pankhurst put me in the 
nest of extreme radicalism in London. The other 
male-controlled radical groups were quite hostile 
to the Pankhurst group and its rather hysterical 
militancy. And the group was perhaps more 
piquant than important. But Pankhurst herseit 
had a personality as picturesque and passionate 
as any radical in London. She had left the suf- 
fragette legion for the working-class movement 
when she discovered that the leading ladies of 
the legion were not interested in the condition 
of working women. 

And in the labor movement she was always 
jabbing her hat pin into the hides of the smug 
and slack labor leaders. Her weekly might have 
been called the Dread Wasp. And wherever 
imperialism got drunk and went wild among 
native peoples, the Pankhurst paper would be 
on the job. She was one of the first leaders in 
England to stand up for Soviet Russia. And 
in 1918 she started the Russian Information 
Bureau, which remained for a long time the 
only source of authentic news from Russia. 

Comrade Vie was a very young foreigner 
with a bare bland innocent face. He read and 
spoke several languages. I did not know his 
nationality and refrained from asking. For the 
Pankhurst organization, though small, was revo- 
lutionary, and from experience the militant suf- 
fragettes knew a lot about conspiracy. However, 
1 suspected that Comrade Vie was a foreign 
revolutionist. The Pankhurst secretary, a roman- 
tic middle-class young woman, had hinted to 
me that Comrade Vie was more important than 
he appeared to be. 

Comrade Vie wrote also and we often com- 
pared articles. I criticized his English and he 
criticized my point of view, showing me how I 
could be more effectively radical. 

Soon after I became associated with the 
Workers’ Dreadnought, a sawmill strike broke 
out in London. Most of the sawmills were in 
the East End, where also the publishing office 
of the Dreadnought was located. One mill was 
directly opposite the Dreadnought office. I was 
assigned to do an article on the strike. A few of 
the sawmill workers were sympathetic to the 
Dreadnought organization, and one of the 
younger of them volunteered to take me round. 

There were some sixty sawmills in London, 
one of the most important of which was owned 
or controlled by George Lansbury, Labor Mem- 
ber of Parliament and managing editor of the 
Daily Herald. Some of the strikers informed me 
that the Lansbury mill had in its employ some 
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workers who were not members of the sawmill 
union and who were not striking. Technically, 
such workers were scabs. The strikers thought it 
would make an excellent story for the militant 
Dreadnought. So did I. 

The name of Lansbury was symbolic of all 
that was simon-pure, pious and self-righteous in 
the British Labor movement. As the boss of the 
Daily Herald, he stood at the center like an old 
bearded angel of picturesque honesty, with his 
right arm round the neck of the big trade- 
union leaders and Parliamentarians and his leit 
waving to the Independent Labor partyites and 
all the radical Left. Like a little cat up against 
a big dog, the Workers’ Dreadnought was al- 
ways spitting at the Daily Herald. 

I thought the story would give the Dread- 
nought some more fire to spit. Here was my 
chance for getting even with the Daily Herald 
for its black-scourge-in-Europe campaign. Com- 
rade Vie helped me put some ginger into my 
article. When I showed the article to Miss 
Smyth, the upper-middle-class person who was 
Pankhurst’s aid, she gasped and said: “But this 
is a scoop.” Her gentle-lady poker face was lit 
as she read. 

Finally the article reached Sylvia Pankhurst. 
She summoned me and said: “Your article is 
excellent but I’m so sorry we cannot print it.” 
“Why?” I asked. “Because,” said she, “we owe 
Lansbury twenty pounds. Besides, I have bor- 
rowed paper from the Daily Herald to print the 
Dreadnought. I can’t print that.” 

It is possible that Miss Pankhurst acted more 
from a feeling of personal loyalty. Although 
Lansbury was centrist and she was extreme left- 
ist, they were personal friends, ever since they 
had been associated in the suffrage cause. And 
after all, one might concede that there are items 
which the capitalist press does not consider fit 
to print for capitalist reasons, and items which 
the radical press does not consider fit to print 
for radical reasons. 

That summer Sylvia Pankhurst made the un- 
derground trip to Russia to attend the Second 
Congress of the Third International. Early in 
September, 1920, I was sent down to Ports- 
mouth to report the Trades Union Congress for 
the Dreadnought. 

There were gathered at the Congress some of 
the leaders who later became members of the 
British Labor Government: J. H. Thomas, J. R. 
Clynes, Arthur Henderson, A. A. Purcell, 


Herbert Morrison, Frank Hodges, and Margaret 
Bonfield. The most picturesque personage of 
them all was Frank Hodges, the secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, who in his style and 
manner appeared like a representative of the 
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nobility. I mentioned this to A. J. Cook, who 
was a minor official of the Federation, and he 
informed me that Hodges was always hunting 
foxes with the lords. 

At the press table I met Scott Nearing, who, 
after listening to clever speeches by the labor 
leaders, whispered to me that England would 
soon be the theatre of the next revolution. The 
speeches were warm; Labor was feeling its 
strength in those times. Even J. H. Thomas was 
red at least in the face, about Winston Churchill, 
who had declared that “Labor was not fit to 
govern.” 

As the Dreadnought reporter, I had been in- 
structed to pay little attention to the official 
leaders, but to seek out any significant rank-and- 
filers and play them up in my story. I was taken 
up by delegates from the Rhondda Valley in 
South Wales, which was the leftist element of 
the Miners’ Federation. One of them, A. J. 
Cook, was exceptionally friendly and gave me 
interesting information about the British Labor 
movement. He was very proud that it was the 
most powerful in the world and included every 
class of worker. He said he believed the labor 
movement was the only hope for Negroes who 
were in the lowest economic group. He pointed 
out that J. R. Clynes’ General Union of Work- 
ers consisted of the lowest class of people 
(domestic servants and porters and hotel work- 
ers) and yet it was one of the most powerful in 
the Trades Union Congress. 

At that time I could not imagine Cook be- 
coming a very influential official. He was ex- 
tremely loquacious, but his ideas were an odd 
mix-up of liberal sentiment and socialist thought, 
and sentimental to an extreme. He was also 
a parson, and divided his time between preach- 
ing and the pit. However, the radical miners 
told me they were going to push Cook forward 
to take the place of Hodges, whom they could 
no longer stomach. And sure enough, in a few 
short years Cook became the radical secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation. 

But the labor official at the Congress who 
carried me away with him was Robert Smillie, 
the president of the Miners’ Federation. Crystal 
Eastman had given me a note to him and he 
had said a few wise words to me about the ne- 
cessity of colored labor being organized, espe- 
cially in the vast European colonies, for the 
betterment of its own living standard and to 
protect that of white organized labor. Smillie 
was like a powerful ash which had forced itself 
up, coaxing nourishment out of infertile soil, 
and towering over saplings and shrubs. His face 
and voice were so terribly full of conviction that 
in comparison the colleagues around him ap- 


peared theatrical. When he stood forth to spea< 
the audience was shot through with excitemen\, 
and subdued. He compelled you to think alon ; 
his line whether or not you agreed with him. 
I remember his passionate speech for real dem- 
ocracy in the Congress, advocating proportion: | 
representation and pointing out that on vital 
issues the united Miners’ Federation was ofte:: 
outvoted by a nondescript conglomeration lik» 
J. R. Clynes’ General Union of Workers. You 
felt that Smillie had convinced the Congress, 
but when the vote was taken it went against 
him. 

I wrote my article on the Trades Union Con- 
gress around Smillie because his personality and 
address were more significant in my opinion 
than any rank-and-filer’s. It was featured on 
the front page of the Dreadnought. But when 
Pankhurst returned from Russia, she sharply re- 
proved me for it, saying that it wasn’t the polic) 
of the Dreadnought to praise the official labor 
leaders, but to criticize them. Naturally, I resent- 
ed the criticism, especially as Pankhurst had sup- 
pressed my article on Lansbury. 

Just before leaving for the Congress, I was 
introduced to a young English sailor named 
Springhall. He was a splendid chap. He had 
been put into the British navy as a boy and had 
developed into a fine man, not merely physic- 
ally, but intellectually. Springhall was a con- 
stant reader of the Dreadnought and other so- 
cial propaganda literature and he said _ that 
other men on his ship were eager for more stuff 
about the international workers’ movement. At 
that time there was a widespread discontent 
and desire for better wages among the rank and 
file of the navy. Springhall came to the Dread- 
nought publishing office in the Old Ford Road 
and we gave him many copies of the Dread- 
nought. The Dreadnought was legally on sale 
on the newsstands, so the sailor had the legal 
right to take as many as he desired. Before he 
left he promised to send me some navy news 
for the paper. 

When I returned to London I found a letter 
from the young sailor, Springhall, with some 
interesting items for the paper and the informa- 
tion that he was sending me an article. The 
article arrived in a few days and it was a splen- 
did piece of precious information. But its con- 
tents were so important and of such a nature 
that I put it away and waited for Pankhurst to 
return and read the article. 

Pankhurst returned late in September. I 
showed her the sailor's document. She was 
enthusiastic, edited the document, and decided 
to give it the front page. We used a nom de 
plume and a fictitious name for a battleship. 
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Qnly Pankhurst and myself knew who the au- 
thor was. The intelligence of the stuff was so 
extraordinary that she did not want to risk hav- 
ing the youth’s identity discovered by authorities. 
And she thought he could serve the social cause 
more excellently by remaining at his post. 

A couple of days after the issue appeared, the 
Dreadnought office was raided by the police. I 
was just going out, leaving the little room on 
the top floor where I always worked, when I 
met Pankhurst’s private secretary coming up- 
stairs. She whispered that Scotland Yard was 
downstairs. Immediately I thought of the sailor’s 
article and I returned to my room, where I had 
the original under a blotter. Quickly I folded it 
and stuck it in my sock. Going down, I met a 
detective coming up. They had turned Pank- 
hurst’s office upside down and descended to the 
press room, without finding what they were 
looking for. 

“And what are you?” the detective asked. 

“Nothing, Sir,” I said, with a big black grin. 
Chuckling, he let me pass. (I learned afterward 
that he was the ace of Scotland Yard.) I walked 
out of that building and into another, and en- 
tering a water closet I tore up the original 
article, dropped it in, and pulled the chain. 
When I got home to the Bow Road that eve- 
ning I found another detective waiting for me. 
He was very polite and I was more so. With 
alacrity I showed him all my papers, but he 
found nothing but lyrics. 

Pankhurst was arrested and charged with at- 
tempting to incite dissatisfaction among His 
Majesty’s Forces. She was released on bail and 
given time to straighten out her affairs before 
she came up for trial. She received many mes- 
sages of sympathy and among them was a brief 
telegram from Bernard Shaw asking: “Why did 
you let them get you?” 

Pankhurst’s arrest was the beginning of a 
drive against the Reds. For weeks the big press 
had carried on a campaign against Red _ pro- 
paganda and alien agitators and Bolshevik gold 
in Britain. Liberal intellectuals like Bertrand 
Russell and Mrs. Snowden had visited Russia, 
and labor men like Robert Williams and George 
Lansbury. There was an organized labor and 
liberal demand to end the Russian blockade. 
And when the capitalist press broadcast the fact 
that $325,000 of Bolshevik capital had been 
offered to the Daily Herald, it must have struck 
Scotland Yard like a bomb. 

Within a week of Pankhurst’s arrest, Comrade 
Vie was seized just as he was leaving England 
to go abroad. He was arrested as he was depart- 
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ing from the house of a member of Parliament 
who was a Communist sympathizer. The police 
announced that he was a Bolshevik courier. 
They discovered on his person letters from Pank- 
hurst to Lenin, Zinoviev and other members of 
the Bolshevik Politbureau, also notes in cipher, 
documents of information about the armed for- 
ces, the important industrial centers, and Ire- 
land, a manual for officers of the future British 
Red army and statements about the distribution 
of money. Comrade Vie was even more im- 
portant than I had even suspected. 

One evening when I got back home from 
Fleet Street I was surprised to find Springhall, 
the sailor, there. He had come up to London to 
see Pankhurst. He said his ship was leaving 
England and he would like to talk to her. He 
was on one of the crack battleships. I begged 
him for God’s sake to leave at once, that he 
could not see Pankhurst, who had been enjoined 
from political activity by the court and was un- 
doubtedly under police surveillance. Also, as 
editor of the Dreadnought, she had taken the 
full responsibility for his article, and her difficult 
situation in the movement would be made 
worse if the police should get him too. 

Springhall returned to his ship. But he was 
bold with youthful zeal and extremely incau- 
tious. I remember his activity participating in 
his uniform in the grand demonstration in Tra- 
falgar Square for the hunger-striking and dying 
mayor of Cork. And he marched with the 
crowds upon the prison and fought with the 
police and got severely beaten up. He wanted 
to quit the navy, believing that he could be a 
better agitator outside. But his friends on the 
outside thought he could be of more importance 
at his post. Anyway he must have acted indis- 
creetly and created suspicion against himself, for 
when his ship arrived at its next port, he was 
summarily dismissed. However, his revolution- 
ary ardor did not handicap him in being clever 
enough to maneuver his dismissal and steer clear 
of a court-martial. A few years after he visited 
Russia, and later I was informed that he subse- 
quently became an active leader of the British 
Communist Youth Movement. 

Comrade Vie was convicted under the simple 
charge of alien non-registration. He was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and to pay 
the costs of his trial and deportation. Upon his 
release, Pankhurst’s secretary followed him to 
Russia, where they were married. Apparently it 
was his preoccupation with his love affair that 
enabled the detectives to trap Comrade Vie. 
Three years later I saw them again in Moscow, 
but he did not seem to be importantly employed. 
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Lost Child » 
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@ By EVA KNOX EVANS 


N the first unusually warm school day, 
O)x« Walters came to the kindergarten 

for Agnes, only to find that her child had 
not been there all morning. Edna had supposed 
that Agnes had been kept at home; Mrs. Wal- 
ters had thought that Agnes was at school. An 
interval of almost four hours had elapsed and 
neither of them knew where she had spent the 
intervening time. 

Mr. Walters always brought Agnes to school 
in the car on the way to his work in town. It 
was his custom to drop her at the entrance to 
the campus and let her come into the kinder- 
garten alone. He and Agnes had left home at 
the usual time on this particular morning. 
Nothing had been heard of either of them since. 

Mrs. Walters returned home to see if by any 
chance Agnes could have been taken back there 
during the morning; but she returned before 
Edna had finished her lunch to report that no 
one had seen her child in the neighborhood that 
morning. 

There was nothing to do but look for her. 
Edna and Mrs. Walters, hurrying a little, cov- 
ered the campus: down to the barn, into the 
empty basement of the library, to the kitchen 
of the dormitory. They stopped care-takers and 
teachers and students, but no one had seen a 
little brown girl in a white dress with a big bow 
of white ribbon on her hair. 


Some more adventures in teaching colored 
children. The second of three articles by Eva 
Knox Evans, young white southerner who 
taught in the Nursery School conducted under 
the direction and supervision of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 


Under the Trees Was a Good Place for Stories 


“He might have taken her to his sister’s,” said 
Mrs. Walters. “‘He’s always giving in to her.” 

“Suppose we get in the car,” suggested Edna, 
‘and drive over there to see.” 

“It’s away over in ‘Philadelphia’, 
Mrs. Walters. “Clear across town.” 

But they got into Edna’s car and started off. 
They didn’t talk much at first. They were too 
busy looking up and down the streets near the 
university, trying to catch a glimpse of a chubby 
little girl, who didn’t belong there. But no 
children were in sight. 

“She knows her address,” said Agnes’ mother, 
hopefully. 

“And if anyone finds her, they will certainly 
take her home,” said Edna. But suddenly there 
arose before her all the stories of unkindness and 
even cruelty that had been administered to 
Negro children. She thought of the little girl 
whose nose had been broken on the street-car. 
She thought of the girl who had suffered the 
awful indignity of having a white man spit in 
her face when their separate street-cars stopped 
along side each other long enough to bring them 
face to face. She 
thought, more _per- 
tinently to this par- 
ticular situation, of 
her white friend 
who had accidently 
run over a_ child 
with her car. Ter- 
rified, the friend 
had _ petitioned a 
passing white mo- 
torist for help. He 
got out of his own 
automobile, s a w 
that the child under 
the wheel of the car 
was colored, shrug- 
ged his shoulders 
and went on. No, 
the little lost Agnes 
could not be assured 
of kindness. 

“Did I ever tell 
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you what Agnes has been saying about the kin- 
dergarten this year?” Mrs. Walters broke into 
Edna’s thoughts. 

“No,” said Edna, interested at once. 

“She says the children don’t play with her 
like they did last year.” 

“I wonder why she should feel that?” asked 
Edna. “I haven’t noticed any difference in their 
reactions to her.” 

“It’s her color,’ Mrs. Walters answered 
frankly. “She’s just beginning to learn that 
there will be prejudice from her own people be- 
cause she is so dark.” 

Edna recalled that Theodore had announced 
one day emphatically: “Agnes is black—black 
as soot, and soot is black as anything.” 

And Theodore was nearly right. Agnes was 
of almost pure African descent. There was a 
known Indian strain on her mother’s side, but 
otherwise no alien bloods had entered to lighten 
the color of her skin or soften the texture of her 
hair. Her slave ancestors had worked in the 
fields of the plantation far away from the im- 
mediate influence of the white masters. 

But Edna had not felt that Agnes was con- 
cerned about her color. She seemed so able to 
take care of herself in any situation. She rarely 
appealed to Edna to settle her difficulties with 
the other children. “Your mother hasn’t got 
any business coming to my house,” she was over- 
heard telling another child who had probably 
threatened her with that. “Your mother hasn't 
got anything to do with me.” 

Aside from the fact that she made the highest 
score on the intelligence test of any child entered 
in the kindergarten over a period of five years, 
she had also acquired a great many motor skills 
that enabled her not only to take care of herself, 
but to help Edna with the others. 

“She’s always asking about the light children 
in the kindergarten and about your color,” Mrs. 
Walters continued. “Whenever we pass a 
church, she wants to know if you can go to that 
church. Then she wants to know if you can go 
to her church, and if not, then why do they 
sometimes have a white preacher.” 

“You mean she is interpreting her concep- 
tions of color in terms of the churches one can 
attend?” asked Edna, as they stopped for a 
traffic light. 

“Not just white and colored churches,” said 
Mrs. Walters. “I have a friend who wanted to 
go to a certain colored church in the city, and 
I told her to go on and join it; but she wouldn’t 
because she was afraid no one would pay any 
attention to her because she was so dark. It’s 
the truth, Miss Grayson, they don’t want dark 
people in that church.” 


Agnes had gotten the same ideas, it seemed. 
She asked questions about every church she saw, 
according to her mother. “Can Marian and 
James (both very light) go to that church?” 
she would ask. “Can Marian and James and 
Miss Grayson go to the same church ?” 

Mrs. Walters and Edna rode in silence for 
several blocks, both of them thinking the same 
thing perhaps—that a four year old baby must 
learn to combat prejudice from her own group 
as well as the white world in which she lived; 
and that, more significantly, she had found the 
manifestation of these prejudices exemplified in 
the Christian churches of her city. 

“Did I tell you what she said about Jesus?” 
Mrs. Walters broke the silence again. “She 
asked me if he were white. ‘All his pictures is 
white,’ she said. I told her he was a Jew. ‘Well, 
she asked me, ‘does he run a store??” Mrs. 
Walters and Edna laughed. 

They had almost gotten over their first panic 
over losing Agnes. Surely her father had taken 
her to visit his sister when she had said she 
preferred it to going to school on such a hot 
day. Surely they would find her there. 

Mrs. Walters had Edna stop the car at the 
entrance to a narrow unpaved alley, in the sec- 
tion of the city known as “Philadelphia.” 

“Don’t take the car down that rough street,” 
she had said. “I'll get out here and run down 
and get her.” 

But she was back in a moment, looking very 
worried. Agnes had not been brought there. 


There They Go 
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Sitting Still 


More significantly, Mr. Walters had visited his 
sister that morning and had said nothing at all 
about Agnes. So there was nothing to do but 


suppose that she had been left at the entrance 
to the university campus at the usual time in 
the morning. 

“Could we go by to see Mr. Walters?” Edna 
suggested. “Perhaps he can tell us something 
about her.” 

“We can’t do that. He’s probably out on the 
truck. Besides, they don’t like for you to come 
and disturb him while he’s working,” she said 
shaking her head. “Jobs are too scarce to risk 
losing his.” 

“Then the next step is to report to the police,” 
said Edna decisively. 

But there was some hesitancy about carrying 
out that suggestion. Going to the police meant 
admitting to themselves that the situation had 
gotten beyond their control; that it was more 
dangerous than they wanted to believe. Besides, 
they dreaded the harsh or indifferent treatment 
they might get in making inquiry about a little 
colored child who had been lost now for nearly 
six hours. 

So they decided to go back to the school and 
make one more thorough search. Then if she 
were still missing, they would go to the police 
headquarters. They went back across town, 
silent now and hurrying; first to Agnes’ home 


to inquire of the neighbors, if they had see. 
her; and then again to the campus. They wer | 
over all the grounds, stopping everyone they savy 
to inquire about her. One student had seen , 
small child getting herself delightfully cool an.| 
wet at the drinking fountain during the midd!: 
of the morning. That small child might ver 
well have beer Agnes. 

They hurried faster now, as though they wer: 
really on the trail of something: all over the 
campus again, searching particularly in th 
cool and more interesting spots. But no Agnes. 
Mrs. Walters and Edna got into the car, and 
began driving around the streets that bordered 
the campus. They went slowly, stopping occas 
sionally to ask someone on a porch if they had 
seen a little brown girl in a white dress with a 
big white bow of ribbon on her hair. But thes 
got no help from anyone. It looked as if their 
next recourse would of necessity be the police 
station. 

“Do you have any friends around here any- 
where ?” asked Edna as a last resort. “She might 
have gone visiting.” 

“One of our preachers lives about a_ block 
from here,” answered Mrs. Walters. “I think 
she’s been there with me once or twice.” 

So they started out for the preacher’s—one 
last effort before they gave up the search. Down 
a narrow alley, around a sharp corner, and there 
was the parsonage—-a rambling frame house 
with a large well-shaded porch. And on the 
porch was a little girl in a not-so-white dress, 
with a very large bow of white ribbon drooping 
over her forehead. She sat cross-legged on the 
porch, her back to the street, intent on some- 
thing in front of her. And well she might be! 
For close to her sturdy legs was a bowl, and in 
the bowl was a great scoop of beautiful pink 
strawberry ice cream! 

Mrs. Walters looked at Edna and Edna looked 
at Mrs. Walters. On their faces was the same 
expression that has been on countless parental 
faces from the first time a child ran away and 
was finally discovered undramatically safe 
again: relief, and thankfulness, and a terrible 
and unreasoning anger. 

From the way Mrs. Walters grabbed her child 
off the porch, away from the bowl with its 
delectable contents, and into the car without a 
word, it was evident that there was no need for 
a teacher who professed to disapprove of cor- 
poral punishment, to make any comment at all. 

Edna and Mrs. Walters and Agnes drove 
home in silence. 
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The Rural Negro Physician « « « 


@ By W. H. FRAZIER 


Factors Determining His Status 


HE aim of the private medical practition- 
er is to save life through the restoration 
of health. The preventive aspect of medi- 
cal care is yet largely limited to the activities of 
the public health services and the medical-social 
agencies operating for the common good. This 
most serious responsibility assumed by the prac- 
ticing physician carries with it a demand for 
efficiency in treating those who seek his services. 
In fulfilling his responsibility to his community 
the rural Negro physician is seriously handi- 
capped by certain medical and social factors 
pertaining to his community and to himself, 
and therefore, he is less effective as a life saver 
than he should be. The factors which thus af- 
fect him are the discontinuance of scientific 
medical education, deficient medical facilities, 
the low economic status of the community, and 
the lack of popular appreciation for scientific 
medical care. 
The Discontinuance of Scientific Medical Education 
Medical education, like education in general, 
is a continuous process that is carried through 
the whole life activities of the individual. The 
aim of academic medical training is to prepare 
the student for a life of independence, more or 
less, in seeking, selecting, correlating, and ap- 
plying scientific truths in the prevention, diag- 
nosis and treatment of diseases. Trained in ar 
environment that is purely scientific as to mod- 
ern medical facilities, expert teachers and con- 
sultants, the medical student comes to look upon 
the practice of medicine in terms of the use of 
these instruments and agents of precision. The 
relative isolation of the rural Negro physician, 
with the consequent loss of the competitive stim- 
ulus, and the retarded development of rural 
Negro life induce him to drift further from his 
original scientific attitude than those who re- 
main within the sphere of influence of the 
medical centers. He makes his educational con- 
tacts either through an occasional visit to a 
medical society meeting or through local inter- 
racial professional association. In the first in- 
stance his enthusiasm dies almost as soon as he 
returns to his home environment. The advan- 
tages of the latter are always overshadowed and 
limited by the traditional racial taboos of the 
South. Therefore, the continuation of learning 
for the rural Negro physician, influenced as it 
is by his environment, proceeds along an in- 


These observations in some ways are applicable 
not only to Negro physicians in the rural dis- 
tricts but to Negro physicians in many urban 
areas. In some respects Macon County, Ala- 
bama, is not so far removed from New York. 
There are striking parallels in the conditions 
in these two widely separated communities. 


ferior level that is often more practical than 
scientific. 

Postgraduate study, an important phase of 
continuation education, is seldom pursued by 
the rural Negro physician. In addition to the 
explanation that he can not generally afford 
to spend the time away from his practice for 
this purpose, there is also the dominant influ- 
ence of medical schools and medical centers in 
attracting philanthropic interests in fellowships 
for their local group. This eliminates from due 
consideration the rural Negro physician, who 
has lost contact with these institutions, and re- 
sults in his lagging behind in a thorough under- 
standing of his cases and in instituting newer 
methods of procedure. He remains a general 
practitioner with no particular training in any 
one field. Although he may have a reading 
knowledge of the latest methods in the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases, the lack of special 
training along these lines frequently prohibits 
the application of the more skillful procedures. 


Deficient Medical Facilities 

The treatment of diseases requires the use of 
medical facilities. Hospitals, private medical and 
dental offices, drug stores, and public health ser- 
vices are the agencies through which the science 
of medicine and the skill of the physician are 
applied in the treatment of diseases. The better 
equipped Negro hospitals are located in the 
cities. The Negro doctor has no status in white 
hospitals in the South, although these hospitals 
may accept Negro patients. Most private medi- 
cal offices in the rural sections are only moder- 
ately equipped. The rural pharmacist can not 
afford the extensive outlay of drugs which is 
found in the cities. Therefore, the rural Negro 
physician must either treat his patients in an 
inferiorly equipped Negro hospital or leave them 
at the door of a white institution. He must fre- 
quently use inferior methods in his practice be- 
cause of the lack of proper office equipment. 
He does not have access to sufficient public 
health facilities, because public health organiza- 
tion is very incomplete in the rurals. Its opera- 
tion should aid the practitioner by producing 
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and maintaining for him a healthful environ- 
ment in which to work, and by coming to his aid 
when the incidence and severity of diseases reach 
menacing proportions. The Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care’ reported that of the 
$1.00 per capita per annum spent for public 
health work in the United States, 65 cents to 
80 cents is spent in cities of about 100,000 popu- 
lation that need $1.79 to $2.13, whereas, less 
than 35 cents is spent for county and rural 
health work for which $2.50 is needed for an 
adequate health program. These figures indicate 
that rural health appropriations demand such 
frugality in their distribution that they are very 
inadequate for their purpose. 

Under such handicaps as these the rural Ne- 
gro physician can not be a very efficient life 
saver. His management of many complicated 
cases is reduced to making incomplete and in- 
accurate diagnoses and following the more con- 
servative methods of treatment. As a result, 
those patients who are more fortunate finan- 
cially seek the cities and medical centers for 
the more skillful services. Even in Tuskegee, 
Alabama, where there is a general hospital for 
Negroes, the restricted policies and limited scien- 
tific interests of this institution have precluded 
potential scientific developments in the Negro 
private practitioner. 


The Low Economic Status of the Community 


The low economic status of the community 
exerts a powerful influence upon the possible 
scientific development of the rural Negro phy- 
sician. In the present fee-for-service system of 
medical care a poor community means not only 
a poor physician but also one who is unable to 
render the best service that science offers. This 
aspect of the situation manifests itself in the 
inability of patients to obtain nursing service, 
the curtailment of professional visits, especially 
in distant areas, unsanitary homes, the use of 
inexpensive drugs, and the use of less costly and 
less effective methods of diagnosing and treat- 
ing diseases in general. The report of the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care ? states that 
the ability of the patient to pay largely deter- 
mines the amount and quality of service ren- 
dered. There is a definite decrease in the use of 
the physician in the decreasing income groups. 
In the lowest group, that below $1200 per an- 
num, about half of the people had no medical 


1 Medical Care for the American People. (Report of 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care.) Chicago. 
University of Chicago. p. 13. 1932. 

2 Medical Care for the American People. (Report of 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care.) Chicago. 
University of Chicago. pp. 5-16. 1932. 


care of any kind during the year 1929. Most of 
the states with the lowest per capita incomes 
are in the Black Belt where the rural Negro re- 
sides. All of these states have per capita incomes 
less than $400 per annum. When consideration 
is made for the fact that the per capita inconie 
for the Negro element is always lower than that 
for the state as a whole, and that the arrange- 
ments for medical service on the plantation se!- 
dom favor the Negro physician, it is little won- 
der that the efforts of the rural Negro physician 
do not produce greater results. 

The poverty of rural Negroes places too great 
a social responsibility upon the Negro prac- 
titioner. His ingenuity and resourcefulness are 
taxed to the utmost in his attempt to cope with 
the medical problems of his people. It is sheer 
folly to recommend isolation for a patient with 
a communicable disease whose two or three- 
room house does not permit even the proper sep- 
aration of the sexes. Instructions in nutrition 
and sanitation are relatively valueless to those 
whose extreme efforts support only the bare ne- 
cessities of life. The small professional fees ob- 
tained are sometimes totally consumed by the 
expense of the treatment given. In many cases 
their poverty prohibits the use of those facilities, 
such as x-ray and hospitalization, that may be 
at hand. Thus accuracy in management of cases 
is almost always out of the question, and the 
resort to generalities, makeshifts and alternatives 
finds justification in their economic plight. 


Popular Appreciation for Scientific Medical Care 


In order for a physician to be an effective 
health agent the people of his community must 
have a sense of appreciation for the school of 
medicine which he represents. Ignorance and 
superstitution are obstructive influences operat- 
ing against the successful activities of those who 
practice scientific medicine. In the metropolitan 
areas the development of Negro hospitals, com- 
pulsory health laws, compulsory education, and 
the rapidity and completeness with which 
knowledge is disseminated are developing in the 
Negro populace a keener appreciation for the 
services of the Negro physician. The absence of 
these leavening factors in rural Negro life has 
permitted the maintenance of inferior social at- 
titudes which deny to the Negro physician his 
merited status. 

Using Macon County, Alabama, as a sample 
of the rural Black Belt, one recognizes many 
of these influences still operating against medical 
progress. They betray themselves in the general 
misunderstanding about diseases, and the rela- 
tively little effort put forth to secure timely and 
adequate treatment. Many patients are intoler- 
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ant of prolonged scientific treatments. To many 
of them professional service means a bottle of 
medicine with a guarantee of a cure. They put 
more stress upon the relief of symptoms than 
the cure of the cause, and many discontinue 
their visits as soon as their symptoms subside. 
The urgency of their calls is not always deter- 
mined by the seriousness of the case, but fre- 
quently indicates the immediate decision to use 
the physician. Only the more enlightened ex- 
pectant mothers follow the more strict pre- 
natal rules. The writer frequently meets those 
who are not aware that “overstrain” is a mis- 
nomer for gonorrhea, who put “bad blood” and 
syphilis in separate disease categories, who think 
that malaria as well as typhoid comes from 
drinking “bad” water, and who believe in va- 
rious superstitious practices which must be 
corrected or tolerated as they affect the prog- 
nosis of the case. 

One outstanding practice that still abounds 
in the rurals is midwifery. This is the result of 
economic as well as traditional influences. A 
study of this practice in Macon County reveals 
that it exceeds by far the contacts made by 
the local physicians in the field of obstetrics. 
There are 10 doctors in the county registered 
as practicing physicians. Three of them are 
colored, one of whom is a private practitioner. 
The number of midwives, all of whom are 
colored, has ranged from 88 in 1932 to 103 in 
1934. By eliminating the more incompetent ones 
and setting the upper age limit for new ap- 
plicants at 40, the county health officer has re- 
duced their numbers to 62 in 1936. Included 
in his program is an effort to distribute them 
into sections farthest from the physicians. 

The following table shows the relative pro- 
fessional and non-professional birth attendance 
for Negroes in the county during the past four 
years, with the proportion attended by Negro 
doctors during the last three years. Most of the 
deliveries by physicians occurred in the home. 
For instance, in 1934 only 19 cases were de- 
livered in the hospital. 

NEGRO CHILDBIRTH ATTENDANCE IN 

MACON COUNTY, ALABAMA 3 


Total Total Negro 
Negro Professional Physicians Midwives 
Year Births Attendance Attend Attend 
No. P.C. No. P.C. No. P.C. 
1933 821 121 14.7 —(d) 700 85.3 
1934 760(b) 73 96 33 4.3 685 90.1 
1935 801 (b) 68 8.4 30 $.7 731 
1936(a) 683(c) 64 9.3 22 3.2 618 90.5 


a. Jan. through Oct. 

b. Two births unattended. 

ce. One birth unattended. 

d. This number could not be obtained. 


° These figures obtained through the courtesy of the 
Macon County Health Unit. 
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The percentages of stillbirths for each year 
were as follows: 


For those attended by physicians—4.1, 16.4, 
20.5, 23.4, respectively. 


For those attended by midwives — 6.4, 4.8, 
5.6, 7.6, respectively. 


One important explanation for the high still- 
birth rates among those attended by physicians 
is that in many cases the physician’s first con- 
tact with the patient is during the process of 
labor, and sometimes then only after the mid- 
wife has failed to effect a delivery. Although 
maternal mortality and stillbirth rates are rela- 
tively high in many cities where physicians at- 
tend most of the cases of childbirth, this fact 
does not belie the advantages of scientific ma- 
ternal care. Studies in this field show that among 
urban as well as rural physicians there is a great 
need for more careful, more constant and more 
intelligent treatment of the expectant mother. 
In hospitals highly specialized for such purpose 
and in strictly supervised maternal welfare clin- 
ics stillbirths reach a minimum and maternal 
mortality approximates the vanishing point. 


Conclusion 


The rural Negro physician is working at a 
great disadvantage. Burdened with too great 
a share of social responsibility he struggles with 
difficulty to maintain the dignity of his pro- 
fession. He misses a wonderful opportunity to 
develop scientifically the wealth of material that 
surrounds him because of the poor economic 
circumstances of the people, because of the ab- 
sence of adequate free hospital facilities, and 
because of the lack of properly organized health 
programs which would bring him into closer and 
more satisfactory relationship with a_ larger 
group of his people. Because of his isolation he 
does not always have the necessary consultation 
and other educational contacts that make for 
progress and better service. As a result of these 
handicaps he becomes, sooner or later, over- 
whelmed by the apparent futility of his ef- 
forts, seeks the line of least resistance in his work, 
and thus loses his original scientific zeal. He be- 
comes convinced that the possibilities of his 
serving the health of his people are as much 
limited by their social and economic plight as 
they are enhanced by modern scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions designed to prolong life 
and mitigate suffering. 
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In a Barber Shop » » » » » 


@ By M. CARL HOLMAN 


HE man sitting in the chair next to 
George shifted his slight body, cast covert 
glances through the window of the bar- 

bershop at the passing throng. The window was 
misted by the moisture condensed on the cold 
pane, and the figures passing through the bleak 
night were blurred and hazy. But the man’s 
eyes never ceased their flickering toward the 
window. George knew him by sight, a slight, 
shabby nondescript man who wore habitually 
a pinched timid expression. 

He wrote policy at times and at times obvi- 
ously did nothing, but he seemed to get along 
somehow even in those times when he did no 
work. Inevitably he wore the same costume, 
a wrinkled gray suit, a cap whose original shape 
and color had long been lost, and in winter an 
old Chesterfield overcoat, frayed, and a long rip 
on the side poorly sewed with pink thread. 
George and his companions when they noticed 
him at all saw him only as an object of mirth, 
to be greeted with jeers of “Ol Bag breeches!” 
and derisive laughter. 

Tonight was the first time that George 
had paid any particular attention to him, but 
then he had never acted quite like this until 
tonight. George understood that it was obvious; 
the privilege and habit of most grown ups to be 
queer, but acting as queerly as the man acted, 
was something different. When he wasn’t look- 
ing out the window his eyes darted over the 
men sitting waiting their turns or gazed blankly 
at the greasy wall paper. Whenever someone 
entered the door his head jerked around and his 
eyes widened, beneath the barber’s cloth his 
hands trembled. George wished he had brought 
some of his friends along to the barbershop so 
that he could have shown them the man’s hands 
trembling, and how his eyes widened when 
someone entered the door. 

Once when the door was jerked open the 
man’s chair had been pivoted around so that 
his back was to the door, the barber was shav- 
ing him then and the razor nicked his cheek. 
The barber mumbled some apology but the 
man only raised his hand to the cut and watched 
the blood from the wound trickle over the back 
of his hand. George forgot to wince when the 
clippers snagged in his hair, so engrossed was he 
in watching the man. Finally, the barber at 
the next chair finished shaving the man and 
he got up and fumbled in his pocket for a 
quarter. He pulled out a battered bill fold 


and looked in it. When he was paying the 
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For sheer suspense and drama this story will 
be hard to surpass. It might happen anywhere, 
in Chicago's South Side, New York's Harlem, 
Beale Avenue in Memphis, Market Street, St. 
Louis—anywhere. 


barber his hand trembled so that he dropped 
some of his coins and had to pick them all up 
as he waved away the barber's aid. His fingers 
were like fingers that are very cold, they seemed 
powerless to grasp the silver. After paying the 
barber he went over and sat in the corner 
silent as ever and with the same shiftiness in 
his eyes and that same uncontrollable tremble 
in his limbs. Then the snip of the scissors and 
clippers, and the low hum of conversation in 
the warm smoke-filled room lulled George's 
senses so that he forgot the man in the corner, 
Instead he looked at the fat paunched man 
hunched indolently near the stove ; his eyes were 
large and red and he rubbed them stupidly, 
with the back of his hands. Beside him sat a 
minister. He was short and stocky, dressed in a 
dull black suit, and at the present time seemed 
to be half asleep. 

It was into such an atmosphere that Jimmy 
came. George knew Jimmy as he knew most 
older boys—-vaguely. They moved in a circle 
foreign to him and he hardly noticed them at 
all. 

He saw Jimmy-~a thin, sallow, out-at-the- 
heels boy—-on occasions when he carried gro- 
ceries for the grocery store, a job from which 
he was continually being fired and rehired again. 
Jimmy might often be seen in the alley next 
to the barbershop “shooting craps’ with others 
of his acquaintance. Usually his long, lean 
face was expressionless but as he snatched the 
door open, sprang into the room and _ stood 
with his back to the closed door, his face above 
his thin heaving chest was a study in emotions: 
fear and a fierce sort of pride being uppermost. 
As if he had by entering given some signal the 
room became silent and its occupants became 
motionless. The scissors and clippers stopped 
their whir and snip, the low murmur of con- 
versation ceased, the barbers’ hands were poised 
in mid motion and the bulky man slowly took 
his hands from his eyes. Then silence, thick 
oppressive silence, broken only by the short 
panting breaths of the boy, settled on the 
room. Jimmy’s eyes which had been darting 
about the room steadied, he said quietly, with 
an unconscious sense of dramatic “Dago’s out. 
He’s comin’ here!” 
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‘There was something of magnificence in 
him now. He was acutely aware of his im- 
portance, springing from the importance of 
the message he had brought. He stood proud 
and upright against the door when he had 
finished and his words sank into that deep 
abyss of silence. George’s eyes flicked from the 
boy to the silent group of men and finally to 
the corner where the man sat. The preacher 
was silent and immobile. He did not know the 
purport of Jimmy's words save that they were 
a cause for terror; the fat man’s hands hung 
neavily by his sides, and his mouth gaped open, 
the barbers and the other customers seemed sunk 
in apathy and terror stricken silence. 

But the man! When Jimmy entered he had 
twitched around facing him and his body had 
begun to tremble even more violently than be- 
fore. In the silence that followed he had shrunk 
as if expecting a blow, and when the boy’s mes- 
sage was given he winced, then seemed to go 
limp. His eyes no longer were afraid, there was 
no terror in them, no emotion—nothing. They 
were dull and blank like those of an injured 
animal. 

Then the silence was broken by one of the 
barbers, who said, “You better get goin’, Jake, 
you better leave here.” A chorus of frightened 
voices echoed this advice, but the man in the 
corner did not seem to hear them. His eyes 
stared at the window but his gaze was un- 
focused and George knew that he was seeing 
nothing. It was as if he were blind. He licked 
his thin lips feverishly, his tongue flicking 
rapidly, wetting his lips. The murmur of assent 
and conversation grew, it beat and = surged 
around the small huddled figure, but still he was 
silent. Finally his eyes shifted their blank gaze 
and comprehension began to seep into them. 
His terror dulled brain caught at one of the 
words in the flood of exclamation and admoni- 
tion. He repeated it, “Go—go, Go where? He 
follow me wherever I go, he git me anyhow, 
he git me.” 

He said it dispassionately, almost as_ if 
he were explaining something that did not 
concern him. And again that expression of 
dumb terror came into his eyes. In futile anger 
the barber who had first spoken to him said, 
“Man, don’t be no fool, you sit here he gits 
you sho, hide away somewhere till he forgets 
all about it.” The man’s eyes did not waver 
in their fixed gaze but his lips mumbled, “He 
aint goin’ forget, he git me, he git me anyhow.” 
His tone was dull, apathetic, there was nothing 
that could strike sparks from him, nothing that 
could move him. 

The barber 


again 


silence 


subsided and 
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fell over the room. Then, resounding sharp- 
ly on the night air and penetrating even 
that blanket of silence, footsteps sounded. No 
one in the shop could have explained why it 
was that those footsteps seemed set apart from 
others which had sounded down the street thai 
night, what made them seem menacing and in- 
evitable as doom. 

All eyes turned to the door as the knob turned 
slowly and inexorably and the door opened. 
The man who had opened the door stepped in 
and clicked the door shut behind him. His 
actions had a lithe, sinister, pantherish grace 
and his eyes were the hard questing eyes of 
the hunter. His complexion was a peculiar olive 
tint, the portion of his hair which showed under 
his cap was jet black ; a jagged scar running from 
his temple down across his throat lent his face 
an even more sinister cast. The very poise of his 
body—tense and straining, with the peculiar 
tautness noted in a tiger about to spring—be- 
trayed his mission. And his hard questing eyes 
betrayed it still further. They swept the silent 
group of men twice, and anger and disappoint- 
ment flickered for a second, in their agate 
depths. 

Then he saw the huddled figure in the 
corner and the disappointed look was replaced 
by a fierce joy, the joy of an animal which 
scents the kill. His breath hissed through his 
teeth and slowly, deliberately, without once tak- 
ing those dreadful eyes from the terror stricken 
orbs of his victim, he moved toward him. And 
the barbers, the fat man, the minister and 
George himself, were silent. They were in the 
presence of something greater than themselves, 
and they were stricken dumb. 

The man in the corner never took his eyes 
away from Dago’s eyes, it was if he were fas- 
cinated. His soul writhed in his eyes, weakness 
and fear—fear superseding all else, mute terror, 
awful to look upon. His lips worked, they strove 
to shape words, he licked them repeatedly but 
no sound came. Looming larger and more ter- 
rifying in his vision, Dago advanced until he 
stood over him, until he felt himself drawn into 
the agate hardness of those eyes in which hatred 
and a lust for blood stood starkly. 

Blood pounded in his ears, his throat was 
achingly dry, his eyes burned but could not 
drop. Dago grasped him in his collar, jerking 
him to his feet and held him. Their faces were 
almost touching. 

As if galvanized into life by this action the 
barber who owned the shop, a slender man with 
a rather shrill voice, piped, ““Uh—boys—boys— 
don’t start nothing in the shop. Please don’t 
start no trouble in the shop. If you fellows got 
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anything to settle, you'll have to settle it outside, 
not in here!” He stopped abruptly and Dago 
turned to face him without relinquishing his 
hold on Jake’s collar. Then Dago murmured, 
“All right, all right, I get you, Mr. Johnson, 
we'll settle this outside—won’t we, Jake?” 

There was something in his voice more omin- 
ous than his silence. Then abruptly, as if the 
voice had jarred him into sensibility, Jake spoke, 
“No, no, I ain’t got nothin’ to settle with him, 
I swear I ain’t, please don’t make me go out 
with him, please, please!” His eyes were no 
longer mesmerized, they rolled in their sockets 
and his lips drooled saliva. 

When no one said anything, he turned from 
the blank faces before him back to the implac- 
able features of the man who held him. “Gawd, 
Dago, please let me loose. I swear I didn’t turn 
you up, I swear I didn’t, I ain’t no snitch. I'm 
your friend. I didn’t do it, it was—it was Perry 
—he musta snitched! Yeh, Perry—but not me-— 
I wouldn’t do that Oh, Lawd, let me loose, 
Dago—let me loose !” 

Coldly and deliberately, Dago slapped Jake 
on the mouth, three times. The sound was 
loud and flat in the still room, no one spoke. 
The force of the blows cut Jake’s lip and thick 
red blood oozed from the cut. Jake slid in a 
heap at Dago’s feet and clutched his legs. He 


babbled incoherently through his already swe |- 
ing lip, “Aw, Dago, Aw, Dago, have a heait, 
Dago. Leave me alone, don’t kill me! Don't 
kill me, Dago! Please—I don’t want to die, 
For Gawd’s sake, have a heart! I'll fix you up. 
I swear I will, anything you want, Dago—any- 
thing, but don’t kill me—please !” 

His voice rose sharply and stridently—charged 
with terror, but he might have been talking to 
a man of stone. Dago bent, drew him to his 
feet, and stalked with him to the door, carrying 
him half under his arm like a sack of flour. 

Jake’s head was towards them and it flopped 
weakly with Dago’s stride. As the door shut 
behind them, George caught a final glimpse of 
Jake’s face—bleary and broken by fear and 
his fear muted eyes looked through him. His 
lips shaped the words, “Please, Jesus,” but no 
sound came. Then his face was gone and the 
door slammed, letting a current of cold outer 
air into the room. 

They heard the crunch of Dago’s receding 
footsteps, then silence, complete and unending, 
flowed back into the room. All of them, George, 
the open-mouthed fat man, the barbers, their 
faces blank and emotionless— all of them wait- 
ed and strained their ears for a sound that 
did not come or was drowned in the sudden 
wail of a locomotive’s whistle. 


Backwash 
By KATHLEEN SUTTON 


he us remember the backwash, the stagnant scent of the pool 
Burdened with water lilies in a noisy traffic of flies; 
The silent depths are pierced by the dart of lean fish; wet and cool, 
Snakes subtly contrive the motion of ooze and slime. 


Let us open our eyes 


To the backwash of labored souls swept from the current of time, 
Marking the hours of sun with lowered lids, 


Waiting for night. 
Born of monotony. 
Of wasted effort, entomb 
Without power to bless 


They are sluggish with weariness 
Soil and toil, like crumbling pyramids 


The aching muscles, the pitiful and incessant womb. 
Day is a time to endure, the sun a merciless brand 


Searing the fiesh. 


Now backs are bent to the futile end 


Of unwanted crops, and worn-out women sigh for the outworn land, 
Knowing the torture of seed flung aimlessly. . . . Soon night will lend 
Pretense of hope to the heart with starry horizons and strange 


Mysterious vistas. 


Then, like a poisonous bloom of the dark, 


Life unfolds long, rusted petals of hate, despair, unuttered longing for change. 


... We who go with the flood, 

Warmed by a bright excitement and leap of the blood, 
Let us remember the backwash a moment and hark 
To the desperate murmur of muffled insanities 
Waiting release. 
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@ By FERDINAND MORTON 


of the colored vote cast at the recent presi- 
dential election was given to President 
Roosevelt raises many interesting questions. 

What accounts for this almost phenomenal 
occurrence ? 

Has the Negro definitely severed his tradi- 
tional allegiance with the National Republican 
Party ? 

Has he definitely allied himself with the Na- 
tional Democratic Party ? 

Will he support a radical third party as 
against both the old parties? 

Can the ballot be made an effective weapon 
by the Negro in his fight for equal rights as an 
American citizen ? 

To answer these questions it will be necessary 
first briefly to review certain significant events 
in the Negro’s political history of the past gen- 
erauion. 

Prior to 1912 no serious effort was made by 
the National Democratic Party to secure the 
colored vote. That was the year of the insur- 
gence of Theodore Roosevelt against the Old 
Guard of the Republican Party and the time 
seemed propitious for such an effort. A colored 
campaign bureau was established, headed by 
Bishop Alexander Walters of New York. Prom- 
inently associated with him were James D. Carr, 
Esq., Robert N. Wood, then the leader of the 
Tammany Hall United Colored Democracy, 
J. Frank Wheaton, Esq., and James D. Curtis, 
later Minister of Liberia, all of New York City. 
The remainder of the personnel of the bureau 
was chosen largely from New York City for the 
very simple reason that there were few if any 
colored Democrats anywhere else. 

The bureau adopted an intelligent program 
which it carried out with industry and fidelity 
but the results achieved, measured in terms of 
ballots, were negligible. Even in New York City, 
less than five per cent of the colored vote was 
given to President Wilson. In other States prac- 
tically no votes whatsoever were given him. So 
discouraging were the results that in 1916 and 
in 1920, the National Democratic Committee 
made little or no effort to secure the colored 
vote. To be sure, small colored bureaus were 
established but they were inadequately manned, 
had a small appropriation only, and no intelli- 
gent program. 

In 1924, however, the Democratic Party re- 


Te fact that an overwhelming majority 


This is the third article on the Negro and his 
Political Future. Earl Brown wrote on How the 
Negro Voted, Robert L. Vann on What Should 
We Expect of the National Administration. 
Mr. Morton has been prominent in Democratic 
politics in New York for over a quarter of a 
century. 


sumed its effort in this direction upon a more or 
less elaborate scale. The Honorable William H. 
Lewis, the famous lawyer from Boston who had 
theretofore been allied with the Republican 
Party, cast his political fortunes with the Demo- 
cratic Party, and made many brilliant orations 
during the campaign throughout the country. 
In New Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Indiana, an 
appreciable colored vote was given to Mr. Davis, 
the Democratic candidate for President. In New 
York City, about twenty-five per cent of the 
colored vote was cast for him. As a result of 
this election, the idea rapidly gained ground 
among the Democratic leaders that it was possi- 
ble to attract to the standards of the party a 
substantial number of colored votes. Conse- 
quently, in 1928 the party launched its most 
elaborate campaign among colored voters. For 
the first time in its history, the Democratic party 
nominated that year a candidate for President 
whose personality and achievements made a 
strong appeal to the colored citizen, the Hon- 
orable Alfred E. Smith. In addition to the 
States that had given Mr. Davis an appreciable 
vote in this year, Maryland, Missouri and 
Michigan showed encouraging returns. In New 
York City, Governor Smith received about forty 
per cent of the colored vote. 

In 1932, President Roosevelt received about 
the same colored vote which Governor Smith 
had received in 1928. Although figures are not 
available, a reliable estimate of the colored vote 
given to Governor Smith and President Roose- 
velt outside of New York City has been made. 
From this it appears that in no State outside of 
New York did either of these candidates re- 
ceive in excess of fifteen per cent of the colored 
vote. 

Of far greater significance than these efforts 
on the part of the National Democratic Party 
to secure Negro support was the establishment 
in New York City in 1898 of the Tammany 
Hall United Colored Democracy. Although en- 
couraged and aided by the Democratic Party, 
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this movement was essentially racial in origin, 
inspiration and purpose. Richard Croker was 
the leader of Tammany Hall at this time and 
Edward E. Lee was the first leader of the col- 
ored organization. Although this work was un- 
dertaken with great earnestness and enthusiasm 
by the founders of the colored democracy, re- 
sults were not rapidly achieved. As late as 1915 
the average percentage of the colored vote given 
to Democratic candidates in New York City 
was between ten and fifteen per cent. In 1917 
for the first time, a Democratic candidate for 
Mayor, John F. Hylan, received a substantial 
colored vote. That year with four candidates for 
the mayoralty, the colored vote was rather even- 
ly divided among all the candidates. Bennett, 
the regular Republican candidate, received 
about thirty per cent, Mayor Hylan about 
twenty-seven per cent, the remainder being 
evenly divided between Hilquit and Mitchell. 
In 1918, Alfred E. Smith, candidate tor Gov- 
ernor, received about forty per cent of the col- 
ored vote. For the first time in 1921 Democratic 
candidates received a majority of the colored 
vote. Mayor Hylan was supported by more than 
seventy per cent of the colored voters. He re- 
ceived almost exactly the same percentage of 
the colored vote as was given to President 
Roosevelt last November. The issue that vear 

the foremost issue in the minds of the working 
people—was the five cent subway fare. This 
was the first practical demonstration ever given 
by colored voters of the fact that economic pres- 
sure with the Negro, as with all other groups, 
sweeps away all party ties. The same thing 
happened again in 1922. The housing shortage 
was acute. Governor Smith had signed the 
emergency rent law bills during his first term 
as Governor and with the slogan—‘He kept 
us in our homes”’—swept to an overwhelming 
victory in his campaign for Governor, obtaining 
in Harlem the same percentage of votes which 
he received in other sections of the city chiefly 
inhabited by the working classes. These results 
did not mean as we were later to discover that 
a majority of the colored voters in New York 
City had definitely allied themselves with the 
Democratic Party. Indeed, it was not until 
1930 that a majority of the Negro vote in New 
York became definitely Democratic. In that year 
each party nominated two colored candidates 
to fill the two recently recreated vacancies for 
Justice of the Municipal Court, 10th District. 
Justice Charles E. Toney and Justice James S. 
Watson were victorious over their Republican 
opponents. Even in this election, the Democratic 
candidates received only about forty-seven per 
cent of the colored vote; the tide being turned 


in their favor by the white voters in the di tric 
who were preponderantly Democratic. Th» re. 
sult of the election, however, did turn Hi: rlem 
definitely Democratic. 

Thus exactly a generation elapsed afte: the 
establishment of the United Colored Demo racy 
before the allegiance of the Negro to the Re. 
publican Party in New York was complctely 
broken. The success of this movement was due 
almost entirely to the courage, vision and pa- 
triotism of a great American, Charle. 
Murphy. As leader of Tammany Hall, he de- 
creed political and civic equality for the Negro 
in New York. So great was his personal power 
that thousands of men to whom the Negro had 
previously been only “nigger” suddenly discoy- 
ered him as a man and brother. The fact is 
worthy of comment that the feeling which actu- 
ated colored voters to join the ranks of the 
Democratic Party was basically neither anti- 
Republican nor pro-Democratic. Nor were they 
actuated, except in the case of the politicians, 
by desire for personal gain. Democratic District 
Leaders frequently complained during this 
period that although in many cases they would 
pay the rent and buy coal and food for their 
colored constituents, nevertheless on election day 
their beneficiaries would appear at the ballot box 
and vote a straight Republican ticket. The argu- 
ment to which they responded was that as long 
as the Negro vote was practically the property 
of one party, the ballot was useless to their race. 
The ballot could be made effective only if the 
Negro vote was divided between the two maior 
political parties. It was, therefore, the desire of 
the Negro to make an intelligent and effective 
use of his ballot which was the primary cause 
of the division of the vote in New York City. 
This philosophy has contributed in part to simi- 
lar results throughout the country. 

With the exception of Kansas City, New York 
is the only large city in which a majority of 
the colored vote is Democratic. The situation in 
Kansas City, apparently paradoxical, when one 
considers the experience of New York City, is 
easily explained. The Republican Party there 
adopted the southern hostile attitude toward the 
colored citizen’s exercise of the right of suffrage 
and deliberately and avowedly sought to keep 
him away from the ballot box, thus forcing him 
into the ranks of the Democratic Party. It was 
necessary only for the Democratic Leader, ‘Tom 
Prendergast, to send out an invitation to colored 
citizens to vote and welcome them at the ballot 
box. 

If the local Democratic Party in New York, 
the most liberal city in America, under the in- 
spired leadership of Charles F. Murphy, found 
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ita long and difficult task to win the allegiance 
of the colored voters, it is fair to assume that no 
such result nationally has been achieved over- 
night. Even if we assume that the Negro 
Democracy in New York has substantially in- 
fluenced the colored vote nationally, it is still 
quite apparent that the vote cast by the Negro 
last November was not a vote of confidence in 
the National Democratic Party. It is equally 
apparent that it was the President personally to 
whom the Negro gave his suffrage. Economic 
pressure as demonstrated in New York City in 
1921 and 1922 destroys party allegiance. Col- 
ored voters felt that the continuance of President 
Roosevelt's policies assured to them bread and 
butter while a victory by the Republican Party 
meant starvation. It is also true that colored 
citizens generally felt that the President is genu- 
inely and sincerely devoted to the principle o! 
equal rights for the Negro. 

It is easy to predict what will happen at the 
Presidential election in 1940. If the candidates 
and issues (assuming that President Roosevelt 
will not be a candidate) are such as to portray 
the two parties, each according to its historical 
pattern, then the Negro vote will be overwhelm- 
ingly Republican. Colored citizens will remain 
unalterably opposed to the National Democ: 
Party as such as long as it is so largely influence 
and controlled by the South. It is interesting to 
remark, however, that of the three presidents 
since Abraham Lincoln, who have followed a 
liberal policy towards the Negro, two have been 
Democrats: Grover Cleveland and President 
Roosevelt, the third such president, being, of 
course, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Without President Roosevelt as a candidate 
in 1940, the Democratic Party is almost certain 
to revert to type. The party cannot be truly 
liberal for the reason that the South cannot be 
truly liberal. True liberality abhors the economy 
of the South, founded as it is upon the proscrip- 
tion, solely for the purpose of exploitation, of 
one-third of its population. Fervently pledgi 
devotion to the cause of liberalism, the Old 
Guard will reassume control of the pa: 
1940. 

It has been asserted here that if both parties 
revert to type, the colored voter will return to 
his traditional allegiance to the Republican 
Party. But what will happen in the event there 
isa radical third party? Then such a party will 
receive the colored vote. Hundreds of thousands 
of colored Republicans who see little hope in 
their own party but less in the Democratic 
Party, will eagerly enroll themselves in the ranks 
of a liberal third party. Will they support a 
labor party? Yes. But there are two provisos. 


The first is that such a party shall champion 
the rights not only of the industrial worker but 
of all workers alike—a difficult program, per- 
haps, in its practical aspects, but philosophically 
sound and, therefore, not impossible. The sec- 
ond is that it shall also advocate the abolition 
of all forms of special privilege—which means 
government ownership and control of all public 
utilities and natural sources of power. Govern- 
mental functions must be extended far beyond 
the scope of social welfare legislation. They 
must include every public service which is of 
necessity monopolistic in its nature. Practically 
every function which government now exercises 
including even the collection of taxes, was at one 
time performed by private individuals acting 
under a franchise or special privilege. One after 
another of these services was taken over by gov- 
ernment because of the selfishness, greed, stupid- 
ity and inefficiency of the “racketeers” who oper- 
ated them. Competition in commerce and in- 
dustry affords an ample field for private capital. 

The outcome of the President’s fight to re- 
organize the Supreme Court may have a tre- 
mendous effect upon the colored vote in 1940. 
Whether the President wins or loses in Con- 
gress, the matter is bound to be an issue in the 
next Presidential election. In recent years the 
decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions 
affecting the rights of the Negro have been fav- 
orable to him; and if the Court invalidates the 
outrageous conviction and sentence of the young 
colored communist, Angelo Herndon, upon the 
appeal now pending before it, a considerable 
sentiment favorable to the Court will be estab- 
lished among colored people. This sentiment. 
however, will not prevail if during the campaign 
the facts with regard to the Court and its his- 
toric attitude upon the question of the Negro’s 
constitutional rights are intelligently presented 
by the opponents of the Court. The Dred Scott 
decision still rankles in the hearts of thoughtful 
colored citizens. Especially are they affronted 
at the decisions of the Court in the Civil Rights 
cases. These decisions have practically deprived 
the Negro of the rights intended to be guaran- 
teed him by the Constitution, and as long as they 
remain the law of the land, the Court is power- 
less to protect the Negro in the enjoyment of 
these rights. The Court has ever been a far more 
jealous guardian of property rights and the priv- 
ate system than it has been of personal liberty. 
Superficially, it might appear that the Negro, 
being a member of a minority group, would be 
a supporter of the Court, but the South is also 
a minority group and it is this group that the 


Court has favored. There is no doubt that if the 
(Continued on page 93) 
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@ By T. ARNOLD HILL 


HE Vocational Opportunity Campaigns 

which were conducted by the National 

Urban League for four years from 1930 
to 1933 will be revived in the spring of this year 
when the Fifth Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign will be conducted from April 18 to 25. 
Decision to conduct this effort results from con- 
stant requests from student and youth groups 
for information and guidance that will assist 
them in the wise choice of careers. The dilemma 
in which all young people find themselves today 
is easily understood. During the six depression 
years thousands and thousands of young people 
who have finished high schools and colleges have 
looked in vain for employment. They have not 
known where to apply nor for what to apply. 
They have been discouraged as they looked into 
a vast army of unemployed people, and won- 
dered how they could possibly find a job when 
others longer out of school and more experienced 
were without work. 

Vocational guidance has not yet been given 
a fixed status in educational procedure. Certain 
phases of guidance, particularly psychological 
testing, are not encouraged by a sizeable num- 
ber of school authorities, but there is little or 
no objection to putting occupational informa- 
tion at the disposal of students and assisting 
them in analyzing and interpreting it. And cer- 
tainly there is no objection to an early considera- 
tion of the questions which the wise selection of 
a vocation entail. 

It is the purpose of the Campaign to indicate 
to young people both the subjective and objec- 
tive factors to be studied in connection with 
vocational choice. Of first information are the 
subjective criteria. In the final analysis 
an individual succeeds or fails because of 
characteristics and aptitudes which have noth- 
ing to do with external or objective condi- 
tions. The selection of a suitable vocation 
is not entirely conditioned by the labor market, 
or the employment facilities available, or the 
shifts and changes involved in_ technological 
development, or the failures and peculiar forms 
of racial prejudice. The important consideration 
is whether or not there is inherent within the 
individual, or acquired through training and ex- 


perience, those qualities that make for succes 
in a chosen occupation. 

There are, to be sure, certain objective fact. 
ors which must be reckoned with, and _ the 
knowledge of these must not be excluded {from 
the file of information that ought to bc the 
possession of all progressive young minds. \What 
we have in mind is illustrated by the change 
from shop training to apprenticeship training, 
The one preparing an individual for a certain 
definite operation in a plant—the other giving 
him a broader knowledge of trade operations 
that will enable him to be skilled upon a number 
of operations in a plant and that fit him for pro- 
motion to foremanship and managership. 

Then there is the whole field of government 
employment which has greatly expanded lately 
and which bids fair to become a most significant 
field of operation for white-collar people. Many 
who heretofore thought of teaching as a career 
and fell accidentally or incidentally into a gov- 
ernment job, may now think of it as possessing 
possibilities for a profitable future. 

We are aware of the difficulties facing Ne- 
groes in their effort to find adequate employ- 
ment, but the Campaign will be concerned not 
with negative conditions, but with positive sug- 
gestions and programs designed to point the 
way to more useful and more satisfactory 
careers. It is not to be thought that any direct 
line can be drawn between the program of the 
Campaign and a job; but rather that certain 
principles and underlying qualities possessed by 
individuals seeking employment are of first im- 
portance ; and that knowledge of economic and 
social change and employment policies and 
practices are of definite value to any one inter- 
ested in preparing for a career. It is therefore 
the purpose of the Campaign to increase the in- 
terest which young people now have in their 
vocational problems, and to stimulate them to 
further study and examination of occupational 
possibilities. 

To this end literature will be published and 
clinical programs will be arranged. The radio 
will be used and the schools will be active. To 
such an endeavor we welcome the critical ad- 
vice of all who are interested and the service 
of all whose knowledge and experience will be 


of help. 
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PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE RAW workers in situations involving militant organized labor 

AM A WOMAN WORKER—A S osk ol the presentation is altogether dramatic, direct, virile. 
ee ater ge ae © These are the women workers in the cotton mills, 

— lographies. /Anaria oypor Hourwich and tobacco plants and cigarette factories in the South, and 
Gladys L. Palmer. The Affiliated Schools for in the laundries and dressmaking shops and sweatshops of 
Workers, Inc., New York. $.50. our cities. They tell what the word “unemployment” 

; ; means to them, what they have to do to get a job— 
IRST, it must be explained that “I Am a Woman and to keep it : They a: how they ndinodl ' anaes 
7 ‘i _— thing new in literary form and machines in the mills, how the Manit System and other 
purpose. Although it is true that the two score auto- efficiency methods work, how the piece-work and speed 
biographies which make up this book are so many up systems affect them, how sudden accidents or the 
specimen cases of > life 3 J 
life of the slower tuberculosis cut them down. They tell of their 
— wet aneter cas experiences in organizing unions, in conducting strikes 
history ocument. Case histories have generally a and stoppages (now prolonged into sit-down strikes) 
ss, a ponderous objectivity of and in combatting the league of boss and scab and judge 
point of view; these writers tell their own stories, each and police and military _ 
in his own way, with emotion and with a point of view. We knew of these things of courses, but not in the 
They present not merely facts, but facts selected and real and concrete sense that dine waleni know of them 
accented. Some of the accounts are under three hun- Aad therein Mes the whole worth of the beck. Is is 
dred words; some are over fo sand. / hi 

thousand And while impossible, unfortunately, to give illustrations of this 
ach personal story holds its own interest, together, point here ; you must read the narratives whole 
largely as a consequence of the editors’ arrangement of Full nee excellently done thoudh this wack is there 
the whole series they contribute to a single full impres- ese ewe of be 
sion. This is a pioneer instance of collective reportage First, there is the failure of the editors to give lites 
proletarian literature in the raw. 
hich material showing the nature of the special exploitation 

4 é /es ere olliecte 7 

: . of the woman worker on the basis of sex, as for example 
gleaned from classes in several workers’ schools, were in the double standard of wages. The problems pre 
‘tasically inspired by economics teachers as a part of the sented in these accounts are aa aul without onl 
workers’ education way of learning economics.” This sex angle ; of os well 
writing process served, the editors tell us, to bring home acini alias ° 
to the workers, usually for the first time, the importance Secsniiiie a ss the failure to make use of material 
and significance of their own individual labor experience. revealing iene the tet of the Nemo di os washers 
There was, too, a practical reason for the publication Although there are cath in 
ff this material: “to show local groups how they too : . F : 
mee = . teat laundries and shops in a few of the narratives, none 
may develop a similar record of their own individual ; : . 

4 nee s : oe: of the autobiographies seems to have been written by a 
and group activities es uch a process points up valu- Negro woman. The probable explanation of this is that 
able happenings, and out of a collection of these a basis 7 
6 too few Negro factory and garment workers have en- 

; ; : rolled in these workers’ schools. There is also, of course, 

But the book, of course, has a much wider usefulness ss 7 

the fact that the vast majority of Negro women are 
and interest. e teacher, social worker, novelist— ‘ ; : : 

Pigg . : not industrial but domestic workers, that most exploited 
anyone who is concerned with the present social scene— f all cl ee ae , 
ont of all classes of labor. And domestic workers have been 
ly by 1 d inti Yet, in the face of almost insuperable difficuties, organ- 
medium, only by long and intimate contact with people : 

- : : ization of these domestic workers into unions is getting 

such as wrote this book. For, as William Mann Fincke : ; 

under way. It must and will be carried forward, so 
writes in his introduction, “these are accounts that teach- : 

a Mieetl f . that workers of whatever race, sex, or occupation may 

ts, literati, comfortable white collar people, can never d ted i all Reload i 
tell” stand united in organized labor's struggle for power. 

W. ALPHAEUS HUNTON. 


The editors have done a good job in presenting their 
material by grouping the narratives according to their 
dominant interest under five general headings which BLACK LAWS OF VIRGINIA. June Purcell Guild. 
form not only a logical but a dramatic sequence: Get- Richmond, Va., Whittet and Shepperson. $2. 
ting a Job, Life in the Factory, Open Shops and Com- 
pany Unions, Trade Unions and Organized Shops on 
Strike. 

There is no evidence of the editors having “touched 
up” the narratives, nor of the writers having been 
“coached.” There is no oratory anywhere. Some of the 
writers in the first two sections represent a distinctly 
class-unconscious attitude and use very often a highly 
sentimental, subjective point of view. In the later sec- 
tions, however, where we are dealing with mature 


N 1928-29 fhe Richmond Council of Social Agencies 

sponsored a survey, “The Negro in Richmond” which 
succeeded in bringing to light much valuable informa- 
tion on the social plight of 29 per cent of Richmond’s 
population. It was inevitable that a cursory view of these 
conditions should excite a desire, in the director of this 
survey to probe more deeply for the underlying causes. 
It is thus that Mrs. June Purcell Guild has produced 
“The Black Laws of Virginia,” which is a compilation 
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of the “laws, resolutions and ordinances of the Virginia 
Assembly (affecting Negroes), beginning with the earli- 
est records and coming down to the present, with the ad- 
dition of a few pertinent sections from Virginia Consti- 
tutions.” 

The book represents a new approach to the study of 
the present-day problems of Negroes by showing that 
these problems have their roots in laws some of which 
are more than a century old. Moreover, in view of the 
fact that many of the states to the south and west of 
Virginia received their slaves (and some of their free 
Negroes) from this state, a knowledge of the black laws 
of Virginia will provide a better understanding of the 
laws affecting black men and women generally. 

The author has delved into every source book on Acts 
of the Virginia Assembly, selecting those which refer 
directly or indirectly to slaves and free persons of color. 
These laws have been arranged in chronological order 
under the five rather appropriate headings: The Strug- 
gle for Racial Integrity; Servants and Slaves in the 
Sixteen Hundreds; in the Seventeen Hundreds; and 
Slaves in the Eighteen Hundreds; Free Persons of Color 
and Slaves; Taxes, Civil Rights and Duties of Negroes : 
Criminal Law and the Negro; Development of Free 
Compulsory Education for Negroes and Whites; War 
and the Negro; and Abolition and Emancipation. There 
is an introduction which gives the reader a lucid picture 
of this social-worker, lawyer, author, and which con- 
vinces one that her contacts with Negroes have pene- 
trated beyond the surface usually visible to whites, who 
“investigate” Negroes. 

One has little difficulty understanding why Virginia 
legislators in 1930 and 1932 would spend so much time 
enacting a racial integrity bill, when one notes that as 
early as 1630, just eleven years after slaves were landed 
at Jamestown, the first law against the interbreeding and 
intermarriage of Negroes and whites was passed. 

Again, Act I of 1669 which states “If a slave re- 
sists his master, and by the extremity of the correction, 
chance to die, his death shall not be a felony since it 
cannot be presumed that malice (which alone makes 
murder a felony) would induce a man to destroy his 
own estate” 


also explains the present attitude of law 
inforcement agencies in cases of murder where the vic- 
tims are black and the perpetrators, white. 

While many of the laws served the purpose of fixing 
the status of Negroes, both as slaves as well as free 


persons of color, many were of a benevolent nature. The 
enactment of the law of 1782 making it legal for mas- 
ters to emancipate their slaves accounted for a great 
increase in the number of free persons of color in the 
state at the outbreak of the Civil War, the records giv- 
ing the state a Negro population of 548,907, of whom 
38,042 or more than 10 per cent were free. 


Altogether, the book represents a distinct con: vibu. 
tion to the all too meagre store of data on the Negro 
in America, and it provides a basis for the pred ction 
of his future status. 


WILEY A. HALL. 


TUBERCULOSIS EDUCATION, A Guide for Pro. 
fessional and Lay Workers. Elma Rood. f ural 
School Press, Madison College, Tennessex 


A= ambitious title, for I was half way through the 
book before I realized that the material presented 

was designed specifically for the use of medical and 

social workers in rural or backward communities. 

The author sets up plans for health officers which 
would be rather presumptuous in sections where officials 
are well equipped and doing a good job. There are, 
however, communities in which health officers need de- 
tailed instructions as to what an anti-tuberculosis pro- 
gram should be. 

The use of every publicity channel for putting over a 
successful anti-tuberculosis program is stressed by th 
author, even to giving a series of articles which might 
be released. The releases are to be looked upon as 
samples rather than as the ultimate in writing, using as 
they do colloquialisms of use in one district and of 
little or no use in others. 

Throughout this book when the author stays withi: 
the field for which she was trained and in which she 
works, her suggestions for tuberculosis education are 
lucidly presented and have been proven by experience 
to be productive of desired results. When she wanders 
into the field of the physician her understanding is such 
as to show in her writings that she is not able to separat 
and to emphasize diagnostic and cure facts for their re- 
lated values, as would a capable physician. Nor does she 
avoid the danger of giving misinformation or incom- 
plete information when discussing pathology, diagnosis 
and other disease factors. 

Her thinking seems to enlist the aid of fear to put 
her program over. I could not but feel that she would 
label sufferers from tuberculosis with the untouchables, 
to be closely akin to biblical lepers. Even though isola- 
tion is vital to the eradication of tuberculosis, that com- 
pulsory period of rest can be softened by remembering 
that the sick one is not a pariah. 

The last fifty pages constituting about forty per cent 
of the entire book may serve well as a source book in 
which can be found listed and depicted valuable sug- 
gestions for any health program. Most of this material 
can be gotten from the National Tuberclosis Association 


PEYTON F. ANDERSON. 
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HONORS 


Connie Jones, eighteen, was chosen valedictorian of 
his class at the Townsend Harris High School of New 
York City. This is a scholastic achievement that de- 
serves high High 
School is composed of only those who stand high in the 
Junior High Schools. One is admitted only after rigid 


entrance examinations. As a student young Jones made 


commendation. Townsend Harris 


a notable record both in his studies and in extra-curric- 
ular activities, and attracted the attention of his teach- 
ers who became interested in him. He was vice-president 
and secretary of the French Club, head of the Traffic 
Department of the school, leader of the Arista Society, 
composed of honor students, and president of the General 
Organization, the student governing body. 


Connie Jones was born in Lawrenceville, Virginia, and 
his father died when he was ten years old. During his 
secondary school career he has been employed in the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Alexander, prominent 
Harlem citizens, to whom he is indebted for inspiration 
and guidance. He intends to enter Cornell Universit, 


to study agriculture. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Warren H. Scott, formerly instructor of history and 
religious education at Bennett College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has taken up his duties as Field Secretary in 
the Emergency Peace Campaign, in charge of Negro 
work among the southern colleges. Mr. Scott is a gradu- 
ate of Pennsylvania and Drew Universities. He has also 
studied at the University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. For three years he was international relations sec- 


retary of the Student Christian Movement of Great 


Britain and Ireland. 


HOUSING 


The PWA’s $1,000,000 low rent housing development 
for Negroes of Miami, Florida, has been completed. The 
rents will be as low as $2.85 per room for two-room 
$3.73 
The project is on the 


dwellings, although the average cost will be 
weekly for a three-room house. 
outskirts of the City of Miami and will be restricted 
to families taken from sub-standard housing conditions 
in the city. 

* * * 


Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuardia of New York laid the 
final brick in the Harlem River Houses, the Federal 
Housing Project that is now nearing completion in 
New York’s Harlem. The houses are expected to be 
ready for occupancy in the early spring. Franklin O. 
Nichols has been selected as the manager of the Har- 


lem River Houses. 


URBAN LEAGUE 


A great crowd greeted Mary McLeod Bethune, presi- 
dent of Bethune Cookman College and director of Negro 
affairs of the National Youth Administration, and Grove 
Whalen, formerly Police Commissioner of the City of 
New York and president of the coming New York 
World's Fair, who were the principal speakers of the 
Annual Meeting of the New York Urban League which 
was held January 24, 1937 at the Mother A. M. E. 
Zion Church, New York City. Resolutions extolling the 
services which James H. Hubert, executive director of 
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Connie Jones 


the New York Urban League, has rendered to the com- 
munity were unanimously adopted by those present. 
* * 


In his report at the Annual Meeting of the Urban 
League of St. Louis, held at Bishop Tuttle Memorial 
January 21, 1937 John T. Clark, executive secretary, 
noted progressive trends among Negroes in St. Louis 
for the past decade. He pointed out that: 


“The number of white high and vocational school 
pupils increased 96 per cent in the last ten years; 
Negro high and vocational school pupils increased 
86 per cent in the last ten years. White elementary 
and special schools in St. Louis last June had 6 per 
cent fewer pupils than they had ten years ago while 
Negro elementary and special schools had 24 per 
cent more pupils last June than they had ten years 
ago. Since the Census year, 1929-1930, Negro pupils 
in our schools in five years have increased 32 per 
cent according to the figures from the Board of 
Education reports. The lack of opportunities for 
Negro youths to find work during the depression 
undoubtedly accounts for a large part of this re- 
markable increase in school attendance.” 


The report further shows that “applicants for em- 
ployment which were 64,000 in 1933 gradually dropped 
each succeeding year until 1936 we registered only 
22,000. Job placements which were 2058 in 1933 but 
dropped to 10 per cent less than this figure for 1934 
and 1935, rose to 2507, a substantial increase. The in- 
creasing number of persons served at the League other 
than with employment shows that the League is re- 
garded by Negroes as a center of general service and 
information.” 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


The Boston Urban League was made possible | 1royg) 
the interest of John F. Moors, well-known Boston > anke; 
in whose office the idea of a Boston Urban Lea: ue ly. 
came a reality. 

Mrs. Moors (nee Ethel Paine) was the Boston Urba 
League’s first treasurer and is listed among its fo indey 
She is a direct descendant of Robert Treat Pine, , 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Mrs. Moo 
has been for many years a member of the Exvccutiy 
Board of the National Urban League. Her interest j 
the problems of human relations has not only i cached 
into a large number of educational and social move. 
ments affecting Negro life, but has touched many jp. 
dividuals in whose welfare she has been personally jp. 
terested and many causes involving the freedom of th 
human soul. 


* 


MUSIC 

According to the New York Times of Sunday, Febry. 
ary 14, William Grant Still, Negro composer, has re. 
cently completed a new composition, “Lenox Avenue, 
written especially for the radio. We quote the Time; 


“Special considerations of microphone require- 


ments are evident throughout the composition, which 


consists of eleven musical episodes for chorus, or- 


chestra and announcer. Each episode is introduced 


separately by the announcer ‘speaking over the 


music.’ The continuity accompanying the score was 
written by Verna Arvey. Actually, thoughout the 


broadcast, there is only one break in the music. Most 


of the episodes are brief, the longest lasting three 
minutes and fifteen seconds. The finale is in the 
form of a spiritual, written in six-part harmony. The 


score contains complete directions as to how the 


engineers shall ‘mix’ the voices and orchestra and 


there are numerous directions to the various in- 


strumentalists in the orchestra. 


Ethel Paine Moors 
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Mr. Still has been in Hollywood for some time 
wiiting and arranging music for film productions. 
He has composed an ‘Afro-American Symphony’ ; his 
works have been performed by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and other symphonic groups; and in ad- 
dition to writing music of symphonic character he 
finds time to serve as musical adviser to a motion- 
picture organization.” 

* * * 


COVER 
The cover this month is a photographic reproduction 
of Miss Elsie Austin, about whom Opportunity told its 
readers last month. Miss Austin, a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati University Law School, has recently been ap- 
pointed as Assistant to the Attorney General of Ohio. 
* * 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

The twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National 
Urban League convened at the offices of the League on 
February 10, 1937. Mr. Thomas Burke, Chief of the 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
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Division of Specialities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, delivered the principal address, in the course of 
which he said: 

“I who abhor bigotry or the suppression of legiti- 
mate human rights, cannot help but cast my mind’s 
eye on the territory below the Mason-Dixon Line or 
that part of it, which is known as the ‘deep’ South. 
There, it seems to me, is your real problem area. 
There are the headwaters of the American Negro’s 
future—or should I say—his escape from bondage.” 


* * 


Mr. Robert L. Vann, publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, formerly Assistant to the United States Attorney 
General, was elected to the Executive Board. The of- 
ficers of the League elected are President, L. Hollings- 
worth Wood; Vice-Presidents, Robert R. Moton, Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Lloyd Garrison, C. C. Spauld- 
ing; Secretary, William H. Baldwin; Treasurer, Charles 
Poletti; Assistant Treasurer, Dorothy Straus. 


THE COLORED VOTER 


(Continued from page 87) 


question could be presented to the nation at 
large as to whether the Negro should be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of his constitutional 
rights there would be an overwhelming popular 
majority in his favor. Effective action can be 
taken by the nation to enforce the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments only if the power of 
the Supreme Court to invalidate congressiona) 
legislation is limited or abolished. This being 
true, it is quite apparent that eventually the 
great majority of colored voters will be found 
arrayed against the Court. 

What should be the present objective of the 
Negro in the matter of National legislation? 
Of course, he should continue to press for the 
passage of the anti-lynching bills now pending 
before Congress. Of even greater importance, 
however, is the matter of federal aid for Negro 
education in the South. One does not have to 
go farther South than Maryland or Virginia to 
see white children riding to school in the morn- 
ing in large comfortable motor vehicles and col- 
ored children trudging for miles along the roads 
to the nearest colored school. This is the most 
contemptible form of exploitation to which the 
Negro is subjected. The worker, not the proper- 
ty owner, is the real taxpayer. The policy of the 
southern States of appropriating four or five 
times as much money for the education of white 
children as they do for the education of Negro 


boys and girls is so outrageous that no language 
can adequately characterize it. It is the plain 
duty of the federal government to provide for 
Negro education in the South. 


In State and municipal political controversies 
in the North, what should be the objective of 
the colored voter? Of course there should be 
no such thing as a Negro vote in the North, and 
in communities where his civil rights are pro- 
tected there will be no such vote. But in com- 
munities where he is discriminated against in 
this regard on account of his race, there should 
be a Negro vote and there will be one. In such 
cases, the objective of the colored voter should 
be: First, to put in office candidates without re- 
gard to party who are committed to the prin- 
ciple of according to every man without regard 
to race or color his rights as an American citizen. 
Specifically, the Negro should press for the es- 
tablishment and impartial administration of the 
merit system in the civil service. The City of 
New York, among formal governments, and 
Henry Ford, in private industry, have demon- 
strated that equality of opportunity in the mat- 
ter of employment can be accorded to the Negro. 
Even in New York City, however, we have not 
yet been able to obtain from public utilities the 
rights in this regard which the city has extended 
to us. In every State and municipality. in the 
North colored people should adopt and rigidly 
adhere to a program designed to accomplish 
this end. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


FACING TOMORROW 


The position of Negroes in the social and economic structure of tomorrow’s 
America will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. The 
National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country are 


planning today for the race’s tomorrow. 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community 


by supporting your local League in its plans for the under-privileged. 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. See’y. 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 


Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 


Columbus, Ohio: 

COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 

Detroit, Michigan: 

DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 Vernor Highway, East 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 


Los Angeles, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 

2502 South Central Avenue 

Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 
Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 De mar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sev’y. 
Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 
Toledo, Ohio: 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS COMMUNITY ASSN. 
13th and Pinewood Avenues 
Clarence L. Thomas, Executive Direcior 


Warren, Ohio: 

WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
John M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 

Waterbury, Connecticut: 

PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 
Cor. Pearl and Hopkins Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T, Alexander, Director 
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